IT'S  ALWAYS  A  STRAIN  MOVING  ARMIES 


For  nearly  four  years  we  were  build¬ 
ing  ii|>  our  forces  in  Europe — to 
do  a  job.  The  job  was  done — and  how! 

And  now,  in  the  short  space  of  10 
months  or  less,  the  millions  of  men  who 
did  the  job  in  Europe  are  coming  home 
—  and  along  with  them,  the  other  mil¬ 
lions  who  did  the  Pacific  job,  ton.  'Fhe 
end  of  the  war  does  not  mean  that  train 
travel  will  he  less. 

The  total  train  travel  this  year  will  be 
nearly  five  times  what  it  was  before 
the  war. 

All  this  must  Ite  done  with  virtually  the 
same  e(|uipment  available  in  1940,  for 


during  the  war  years  the  railroad  pro¬ 
gram  of  buying  new  cars  was  halted  by 
the  government  because  of  other  and 
more  pressing  war  needs. 

This  means  that  now  everything  that 
rolls  must  be  pressed  into  service.  Sleep¬ 
ing  cars  have  been  taken  off  regular 
trains  on  all  runs  of  less  than  4'iO  miles, 
so  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
sleeping  cars  are  now  available  for  troop 
train  service.  Coaches  are  being  taken 
off  regular  trains.  What's  left  in  regular 
trains  must  serve  not  only  civilians  but  a 
heavy  military  traffic  as  well.  So  travel 
is  difficult  for  all  —  civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers. 


The  railroads  have  two  great  needs — 
more  cars  and  more  men.  Government 
agencies,  military  and  civilian,  are  co¬ 
operating  to  recruit  the  men  to  help  in 
moving  the  record  load  which  is  just 
ahead. 

Since  V-E  Day,  the  government  has 
authorized  the  building  of  passenger  cars 
but  not  many  can  be  completed  in  time 
to  help  meet  the  present  peak  travel 
load. 

In  the  meanwhile,  railroad  equipment 
and  railroad  men  are  working  harder 
than  ever  before — for  the  railroads 
must  do  the  job  with  what  they  have. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


M0W  0UIUBLt 

k  Brand  New  Booklet 
About  the  New  Printing 

of  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR 


Just  off  the  press 

Send  today  for  your  copy  ^ 

Kruiii  uiie  source  or  another  you  have  probably  heard  a  great  deal 
about  BKITANNICA  JL'NIOK,  but  there  are  new  things  about  which  you  haven't  been  told  because,  up  to  now, 
we  haven't  been  ready  to  talk  alM>ut  them.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  a  brand  new  40>page  booklet  containing 
inaterial  from  the  new  printing?  It's  yours  for  the  asking.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  will  find  in  the  booklet: 

•  37  reproductions  of  the  new  type  of  illustrations  now  being  used 
throughout  Britannica  Junior. 

•  18  complete  articles  from  Britannica  Junior. 

•  Complete  lists  of  all  articles  in  Britannica  Junior  pertaining  to  ANIMALS, 
to  BTBDS,  to  INSECTS,  to  PLANTS  and  to  FISH. 

•  A  (omplete  Science  Study  Unit  on  'Tlow  Plants  •  And  Animals  Adapt 
Themselves  To  Their  Environment." 

Naturally,  we  want  you  to  have  as  many  sets  of  Britannica  Junior 
in  your  school  as  you  can  well  use.  Perhaps  this  descriptive 
booklet,  containing  pages  taken  right  from  the  set,  will  tell 
our  story  better  than  we,  can.  Send  for  YOlJB  copy  totlay. 

Eductttional  Dmpartmmnt 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

20  North  Wockor  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 


Educational  Department 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
20  No.  Wackor  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Page  2 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation  and  without  charge,  a  copy  of  your  new  booklet  about 
Britannica  Junior. 

_ _  -  AMrast _  _ 


aty 

School 


FosMon. 


Please  send  information  about  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Q  Britannica  World  Allas  Q 
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"We  *7^  ^eace 


War  Is  Finished; 
Peace  Has  Arrived 


Prayer  Is  Needed 
For  Future  Peace 


Enemies  of  Peace 
Dwell  Within  Us 


"The  fUreest  <i§onies  have  shortaet  reign. 

And  after  dreams  of  horror  come  again 
T  he  teelcome  morning  with  its  rays  of  peace” 

— Bryant 

The  war  is  over.  Here  we  are  at  the  greatest  period  of  all  history.  Both 
Germany  and  Japan  have  signed  terms  of  unconditional  surrender.  Peace  has 
come. 

As  we  begin  the  school  year  1945-46,  we  think  of  this  as  a  time  for  thanks¬ 
giving  and  consecration. 

We  are  thankful  — 

For  the  great  thought  and  wisdom  of  them  who  had  charge  of  government. 
Fur  the  tx>urage  and  judgment  of  our  great  leaders  in  war. 

For  the  loyalty  and  industry  of  them  who  have  worked  at  home. 

For  the  men  and  women  on  the  field  who  have  fought  the  good  fight. 

And  above  all  for  them  who  fell  in  battle.  Devotion  to  a  cause  with  them 
has  been  supreme. 


WE  ARE  REVERENTLY  THANKFUL  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  fervently 
pray  that  nation  shall  not  again  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 

“Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind,”  says  a  quotation  from 
Collins.  Teachers  should  by  every  way  possible  consecratedly  teach  how  common 
understanding  and  agreement  are  adequately,  peacefully,  and  faithfully  imple¬ 
mented.  Principles  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  must  be  established.  These  must 
be  common  knowledge  and  must  be  universally  accepted  as  guides  for  the 
faith  and  prac^tices  of  all  peoples.  In  the  words  of  Tennyson,  “Nothing  can 
bring  peace  but  the  triumph  of  right  principles.” 

President  Truman  took  with  him,  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin,  Tennyson's 
Locksley  Hall.  We  can  see  the  reason  for  this  in  our  recollection  of  the  lines 

“  ’Till  the  war  drum  throbb’d  no  longer 
And  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man — 

'Fhe  federation  of  the  world.” 


PETRARCH  SAID  CENTURIES  AGO,  “Five  great  enemies  of  peace  inhabit 
with  us — avarice,  ambition,  envy,  anger,  and  pride.”  We  must  teach  students 
to  realize  fully  this  fact,  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  presence  of  these  insidious 
elements  of  human  nature,  and  always  to  combat  with  the  power  of  reasdn 
their  malicious  bearings. 

There  are  three  great  forces  that  make  for  peace  probably  above  and 
beyond  all  other  relationships  of  mankind.  These  are  tolerance,  compromise, 
and  cooperation.  Tolerance  of  others  in  their  ways  of  life,  compromise  as  to 
minor  differences,  and  cooperation  in  all  principles  to  which  agreement  has 
been  made. 


All  Desire  Peace; 
Few  Work  for  It 


Peacemakers  Are 

Blessed,  and  Needed 


Thomas  A’KEMPIS  said,  “AU  men  desire  peace  but  few  desire  the  things 
that  make  for  peace.”  May  we  so  direct  the  desires  of  men  that  they  will 
practice  tolerance,  exercise  compromise,  and  live  cooperatively  man  with  man. 
people  with  people,  and  nation  with  nation.  General  Eisenhower  epitomized 
these  great  principles  in  the  words,  “We  must  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  forbearance.” 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  is  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  peace,  by  way  of 
teaching  the  practice  of  peace.  From  this  day  forth  we  will  wage  the  counter 
attack  of  peace  against  war.  Milton  has  reminded  us  that  “Peace  has  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.” 

“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.” 


In  all  sincerity, 

President. 
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JERSEY  TEACHERS  We  cannot  expect 
FAIL  QUOTA  GOAL  ' 

fession  in  high  regard  if 
we  do  not  show  by  our 
action  that  we  so  hold  it  ourselves.” 

In  that  statement  Willard  E.  Givens,  NEA  executive 
secretary,  strikes  a  chord  that  vibrates  with  logic,  reason¬ 
ableness,  and  professional  spirit. 

With  every  year  the  National  Education  Association 
speaks  with  greater  power  and  moves  with  greater 
effectiveness  in  improving  the  status  of  teachers. 

The  annual  campaign  for  membership  in  the  National 
organization  is  now  roiling.  The  aim  is  high,  for  through 
a  five-year  plan  the  NEA  is  striving  to  enroll  all  public 
school  teachers  within  its  structure. 

As  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
so  aptly  stated,  “We  cannot  as  teachers  consistently  urge 
statesmen  to  create  a  better  world  for  the  future  unless 
we  are  willing  to  plan  and  make  sacrifices  for  our  own 
profession.” 

Membership  in  the  NEA,  however,  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a  duty  that  cannot 
be  side-stepped  by  any  far-seeing,  professional 
teacher. 

It  is  also  an  investment  that  has  already  paid  large 
dividends — dividends  that  have  accrued  both  to  member- 
teachers  and  to  non-member  teachers.  And  the  NEA  will 
continue  to  pay  even  greater  dividends  both  to  members 
and  to  non-members.  We  ourselves  must  decide  whether 
we  wish  to  defray  our  fair  share  of  the  expenses  which 
securing  improvements  entails. 

Our  neighbor  state  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in 
NEA  membership — 31,571.  New  Jersey  last  year  had  only 
8,513  members,  much  less  than  our  quota. 

Our  quota  this  year  is  12,779.  To  achieve  this  figure, 
4,224  New  Jersey  teachers  who  have  never  before  joined 
the  NEA  must  decide  to  become  members. 

It  is  true  that  the  status  of  New  Jersey  teachers  in 
point  of  tenure,  pensions,  and  salary  is  relatively  high 
among  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  tevwhers  of  many 
other  states  look  with  envy  upon  our  status,  and  are 
frequently  inclined  to  say,  “The  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
already  have  many  of  the  benefits  we  still  seek.  We  need 
a  powerful  NEA,  but  New  Jersey,  having  already  what 
we  strive  for,  is  not  interested  in  helping  us  to  secure  it." 

It  is  time  that  New  Jersey  teachers  looked  beyond  its 
borders,  and  helped  education  and  teachers  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 
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THEY  CAN  LEARN 
WHILE  IN  ACTION 


I’m  not  tired!” 


An  energetic  boy  of  ten, 
it  is  reported,  when  asked 
hy  his  teacher  to  “take  his 
seat,”  replied,  “But  why? 


Not  knowing  anything  more  about  the  story,  we  have 
wondered  what  the  teacher’s  reaction  was.  Had  she  really 
thought  the  boy  was  tired,  and  in  her  solicitude  tried  to 
make  him  more  comfortable? 

You  don’t  suppose  the  teacher  taught  a  “sitting” 
school,  do  you?  It  couldn’t  have  been  her  belief  that 
learning  could  be  secured  only  when  one  was  sitting  in 
a  posture-fitting  school  bench! 

Or  was  the  teacher’s  schedule  of  teaching  so  inflexible 
that  children  could  never  satisfy  their  curiosities  and 
interests  of  the  moment? 


It  could  be,  of  course,  that  the  child’s  response  initi¬ 
ated  a  train  of  reflection  in  the  teacher’s  mind,  the  final 
result  of  which  was  the  introspective  query,  “Do  I  have 
enough  activity  in  the  class  to  care  for  children’s  physical 
as  well  as  tnental  needs?” 

For  surely  children,  like  adults,  can  learn  while  on 
the  move.  A  skillful  teacher  can  make  children  in  action 
mean  learning  in  action. 

Children  who  really  “learn  in  action”  rarely 
tire  of  singing  their  teacher’s  praise. 


STATE  SCHOOLS 
MAKE  TOP  RECORD 


New  Jersey  leads  the 
nation.  Or  rather,  the 
school  children  of  New 
Jersey  have  earned  for 
their  state  the  honor  of  having  sold  more  stamps  and 
bonds  per  capita  than  did  the  children  of  any  other  state. 

According  to  Daniel  Melcher,  National  Director  of  the 
Treasury  “Schools  at  War”  program.  New  Jersey  boys 
and  girls  have  led  the  nation  in  War  Savings  sales  for 
three  years,  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  war.  It  was 
a  steady  pull,  with  no  faltering. 

In  his  letter  of  commendation  Mr.  Melcher  paid  tribute 
to  the  teachers  whose  organizational  ability,  stimulation, 
and  enthusiasm  were  directly  responsible  for  the  out¬ 
standing  achievement  of  their  pupils. 

When  the  final  record  is  compiled,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  children  and  teachers  of  New  Jersey,  like  all  other 
citizens,  played  a  major  role  in  making  victorv  jmssihle. 
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St€tte  and 

American  Education  Week  Begins  November  11  with  Promotion 
Of  General  Welfare  the  Theme  for  25th  Anniversary  Observance 


American  Education  Week,  which 
will  be  observed  from  Nov.  11  to  17, 
is  of  unusual  significance  and  impor¬ 
tance  in  1945  because  it  marks  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  has  become  distinctively 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  “j)eople’s 
schools”. 

The  general  theme  this  year  is  Edu¬ 
cation  to  Promote  the  General  Wel¬ 
fare.  Each  day  during  the  observarue 
will  carry  its  own  minor  theme. 

According  to  Lelia  Brown  Thomas. 
NEA  State  Director,  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  offers  an  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  people  <»f  every  New 
Jersey  community  a  picture  of  the 
great  educational  issues  of  today.  In 
a  paraphrase  of  Winston  (Ihurchill. 
she  declares,  “The  policy  of  waging 
war  until  victory  would  be  incomplete, 
and  indeed  spoiled,  if  it  were  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  plans  for  the  peace. 
Educational  planning  should  occupy 
a  central  role  in  America’s  plans.  Con¬ 
centrated,  nation-wide  attention  upon 
the  schools  can  be  achieved  only  dur¬ 
ing  American  Education  Week.” 

The  official  program  featured  in 
this  article  is  very  general  and  sug- 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


gestive,  according  to  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  It  is  designed  to 
serve  in  all  communities  and  at  all 
school  levels.  ' 

The  most  common  methods  used 
by  schools  to  celebrate  the  week  are 
through  a  special  “<){)en-house”  pro¬ 


gram  and  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets. 
A  graphic  16-page  3x5  inch  leaflet 
enthled  It  Pays  can  be  secured  in 
(juantity  lots  from  the  NEA.  Its  con¬ 
tents^  are  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  II.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
the  economic  values  of  education. 


Morris  County  Schools’  Sound-Film  Library 
Is  Created  by  Action  of  Teachers’  Council 

The  creation  of  an  educational  sound-film  library  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
and  teachers  of  Morris  County  was  announced  hy  the  Morris  County  Education 
Association  following  a  meeting  of  its  executive  committee  recently.  Leslie 
Booth,  principal  of  the  Boonton  High  School,  was  named  chairman  to  make 
the  initial  purchases  and  to  arrange 


the  details. 

The  plans  were  implemented  after 
a  conference  between  Helen  J.  Brew¬ 
ster,  president  of  the  County  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  County  Superintendent 
William  H.  Mason,  Jr.  Mr.  Mason 
expressed  himself  as  greatly  in  favor 
of  creating  such  a  library,  since  the 
successful  use  of  training  films  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  has  given  the  educa¬ 
tional  sound  picture  usage  great  im¬ 
petus.  He  pointed  out  that  many 
schools  now  have  sound  movie  equip¬ 
ment  and  that  many  more  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  purchases  as  soon  as 
projectors  become  generally  available. 


Elizabeth  AHSooiation  Plans 
To  Adopt  Relations  Program 

The  Elizabeth  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  attempting  to  establish  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  continuous  public  relations 
program,  had  a  four-person  committee 
work  on  a  plan  in  the  Workshop 
Course  given  by  Columbia  University 
under  Dr.  William  Vincent. 

The  ETA  committee  consisted  of 
President  John  Lotz,  Elsie  Charron, 
Sam  Aboff,  and  Maynard  Hall.  After 
developing  a  plan,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Workshop  staff  and  members, 
they  will  present  it  to  their  Association 
for  consideration  and  initiation. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  WILL  BEGIN 
IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  NOVEMBER  30 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  will  hold  its  Ninety-First 
Annual  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  on  November  30,  December  1, 
and  December  2. 

Opening  in  its  traditional  setting  on  Friday,  with  general  sessions, 
the  program  calls  for  meetings  of  the  Association’s  many  affiliated 
groups  on  Saturday.  Sunday  will  feature  a  morning  spiritual  serv¬ 
ice  followed  in  the  afternoon  with  a  concert  by  the  All-State  orchestra 
and  chorus. 

The  Convention  Committee,  necessarily  off  to  a  late  start,  is 
completing  the  program  now  and  will  publish  full  details  in  the  No¬ 
vember  REVIEW. 

Teachers  should  do  three  things  now: 

/.  Request  a  reservation  at  your  favorite  available  hotel.  See  the 
next  page  for  hotel  rates.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  reserva¬ 
tions,  communicate  with  Convention  Bureau,  16  Central  Pier, 
Atlantic  City,  which  will  have  contact  with  other  hotels  which 
are  continually  becoming  available. 

2.  Mail  to  NJEA  headquarters  the  Convention  Dinner  Reservation 
Blank,  which  appears  on  the  next  page. 

3.  Do  not  plan  to  stay  over  night  unless  you  have  reservations 
completed. 

ATLANTIC  CITY  HAS  BEEN  IN  THE  WAR,  TOO 

Atlantic  City  is  justly  proud  of  its  reputation  as  the  greatest  con¬ 
vention  city  in  the  United  States.  But  its  hotels  and  convention 
facilities  have  been  used  without  stint  by  the  Government  in  its  all- 
out  fight  against  aggressor  nations.  Recently  released  by  military 
agencies,  those  hotels  and  other  facilities  are  admittedly  in  need  of 
painting,  redecorating,  refurbishing — a  series  of  long-delayed  atten¬ 
tions  which  they  will  receive  during  the  winter  months. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  prices  are  high  in  Atlantic 
City — higher,  apparently,  than  they  were  in  New  York.  In  addition, 
a  city  tcuc  of  three  per  cent  is  assessed  on  practically  all  purchases. 


Discussion  Program 
Grows  as  Attraction, 
EarnsMuchComment 

A  total  of  99,093  New  Jersey  citi¬ 
zens  have  participated  in  1,645  NJEA 
Democratic  Discussions  programs  in 
the  past  three  years,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Long  Time  Planning 
Committee  of  which  Dr.  Edgar  M. 
Finck,  Toms  River,  is  chairman. 

During  the  past  year  520  meetings 
were  held  in  the  State  attracting  39,223 
persons — a  gain  of  about  2,000  persons 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  director, 
although  pleased  at  the  recorded  data, 
admits  that  many  meetings — perhaps 
as  many  as  half — are  not  reported  to 
the  NJEA  office. 

Four  new  discussion  outlines  were 
printed  during  the  summer,  bringing 
to  21  the  timely  topics  prepared  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  committee. 

The  program  has  attracted  national 
attention.  It  was  selected  as  one  of 
eight  outstanding  techniques  by  the 
National  School  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Nations  Schools  is  de¬ 
scribing  it  in  a  forthcoming  issue.  The 
School  Executive,  Adult  Education 
Journal,  and  School  and  Society  have 
carried  comments  about  it. 


Annual  Convention  of  New  Jersey  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  Will 
Open  at  New  Time  in  S^te  Capitol  with  One  Trustee  to  Be  Elected 


Meeting  on  Saturday,  October  20, 
at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Jersey  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  will  be 
called  upon  to  transact  its  business  by 
Chairman  George  Baker,  of  Moores- 
town.  The  place  will  be  the  Assembly 
Chamber  in  the  State  House  at 
T  renton. 

This  marks  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Convention  under  the  new  statute, 
which  changed  the  annual  date  from 
the  second  Saturday  to  the  third  Sat¬ 
urday  in  October,  and  the  time  from 
noon  to  11  o’clock. 

Every  county  is  expected  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Convention — one  for 
every  200  members.  County  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  have  been  asked 
to  call  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  delegates  before  September  29. 

One  item  of  business  will  be  the 


election  of  a  trustee  from  the  North 
Jersey  counties  of  Hudson,  Bergen, 

Male  Retired  Teachers 
Don't  Stay  for  Dinner 

Do  men  teachers  live  longer  than 
women  teachers? 

Actuarial  evidence  says  “No”. 
And  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Retired  Teachers  is  willing  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  actuaries’  claim. 

Wishing  to  pay  special  honor  at  a 
dinner  to  retired  teachers  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  90,  Carolyn  Low, 
president  of  the  Association,  asked 
John  A.  Wood,  3rd,  Pension  Fund 
secretary,  to  compile  a  list  of  all 
retired  teachers  in  that  age  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Thirteen  were  invited  for  the 
dinner.  EUeven  were  women. 


and  Essex.  Fred  Crehan  of  South 
Orange-Maplewood  is  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent.  The  terms  of  Paul  Loser, 
representing  Central  Jersey,  and  of 
George  Baker,  representing  South  Jer¬ 
sey,  do  not  expire  this  year. 

Other  trustees  of  the  Fund  are 
Harold  Ray,  Trenton  banker,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Edge  for  another 
three-year  term  beginning  September, 
1945;  John  W.  Kress,  Newark  banker, 
appointed  by  the  six  other  trustees 
last  spring  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant 
by  Charles  W.  Hummell  of  Newark, 
deceased;  and  Dr.  John  Bosshart, 
State  Commissioner  of  Elducation,  and 
Acting  State  Treasurer  James  B. 
Sautter,  who  hold  their  trusteeships 
by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

Advance  copies  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Pension  Fund  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  delegates. 


OCTOBER,  1  945 
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Social  Science  Teachers,  Attention! 
THE  KELTY  BOOKS 

The  list  of  schools  using  these  famous  books  for  the  middle 
grades  is  steadily  growing.  Never  has  history  been  presented  in  a  more 
fascinating  way!  The  simple,  vivid  style,  the  dramatic  appeal  of 
the  striking  illustrations,  combine  to  arouse  and  hold  —  the 
interest  of  pupils.  It’s  easy  to  teach  the  Kelty  Books.  Skillfully 
planned  exercises  keep  up  the  pupil’s  enthusiasm,  and  the  work¬ 
books  and  manuals  are  unusually  helpful.  Titles:  Life  in  Early 
America,  Life  in  Modern  America,  Other  Lands  and  Other  Times. 

ATWOOD-THOMAS  GEOGRAPHIES 

A  complete,  well-balanced  course  in  geography  for  Grades 
4  through  7  or  8.  Global  concepts  are  stressed,  with  the  effects  of 
geographical  factors  on  modern  life  and  the  influence  of  the  “air 
age.’’  The  immensely  popular  series  includes  these  handsomely 
illustrated  titles:  Neighborhood  Stories,  Visits  in  Other  Lands, 
The  American  Nations,  Nations  Beyond  the  Seas,  The  Growth 
of  Nations,  The  United  States  in  the  Western  World. 

Please  Ask  for  Circulars  26H  and  361 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  11 


READING  for  INTEREST 


Eleven  Books  for  Crades  l-VI* 

A  basal  series  in  which  the  vocabulary  is 
controlled  for  a  gradual  and  natural  growth 
in  reading  ability. 

Designed  to  fit  the  present  day  interests  of  boys  and  girls. 
D.  C.  Heath  offers  a  collection  of  the  finest  juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  written  and  illustrated  by  children’s  favorite  authors 
and  artists  in  collaboration  with  a  group  of  outstanding 
educators  .  .  .  Dr.  Paul  Witty  consultant  for  the  series. 

Complete  with  Chart,  Readiness  Practice  Book,  and 
Sentence,  Phrase,  and  Word  Cards  for  Grade  1;  Practice 
Books  and  Teachers  Manual  for  each  grade:  and  a  General 
Manual. 

*  \  new  Pre-Priiiier  is  in  press. 


D.  C.  Healh  and  Company 

180  Varick  Street  New  York  14, 


A  New  World’s  Here 


News  Note 

[.legislation  passed  last  spring 
established  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  a  new  division, 
directed  by  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Joseph  L.  Bustard,  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  all  peo¬ 
ples  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

Comment 

If  we’re  sincere 
In  what  we  claim — 

That  worth  is  based 
On  how  a  man 
Succeeds  or  fails 
In  tasks  worth  while; 

That  creed  or  race — 

And  color,  too — 

Should  not  affect 
The  right  of  each 
To  work  to  live. 

To  dwell  in  peace 
Where’er  he  wills. 

To  profit  from 
The  chances  that 
Are  guaranteed 
To  all  who  live 
Beneath  our  flag — 

Then  we  will  show 
By  tvord  and  deed 
That  we  believe 
That  concept  of 
Democracy. 

I f  we  believe 
That  tender  youth 
Can  moulded  be; 

That  schools  do  have 
A  major  role 
In  weaving  strands 
Of  tolerance 
And  justice  based 
On  brotherhood; 

Then  we  perforce 
Must  strive  amain. 

For  true  it  is 
Our  world  is  sick 
And  must  be  purged 
Of  concepts  of 
The  master  race. 

Of  chosen  groups. 

Of  caste  and  class. 

Our  task  is  clear 
A  new  world’s  here. 

It  must  be  made 
A  place  in  which 
All  men  can  live 
Together. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY 

Will  Entertain  the  Ninety-First  Annual  Convention  of  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

November  30,  December  1,  2,  1945 


Convention  headquarters  will  l)e  at  the  Hotel 
CMaridge.  Registration  ami  Exhibits  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  (’nnvention  Hall. 

General  sessions  will  In-  held  in  C'onventi»»n 
Hall. 


Exhibits  will  open  Friday  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  30th,  and  the  convention  proper  will  open 
with  the  General  Session  in  Convention  Hall  on 
Friday  afternoon,  November  30th. 

Hotel  reservations  should  be  made  directly 
with  the  hotel.  The  Rate  Schedule  is  printed 
I'elow. 


HOTEL  RATES  FOR  MEETING  OF  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSN., 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  NOVEMBER  30,  DECEMBER  1,  2.  1945 


RATES  BY  THE  l)A^  —  EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY 


Beachfront  Hotels 

BREAKERS  . 

BRIGHTON  . , . 

CHELSEA  . . 

CLARIOGE  . 

MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM 

MAYFLOWER  . 

SEASIDE  . 

SHELBURNE  . 


Avenue  Hotels 

BYRON  . 

CRILLON  . 

EASTBOURNE  .  .  . 

FLANDERS  . 

FRANKLIN  INN.. 
JEFFERSON  ... 

KENTUCKY  . 

LAFAYETTE  .  . 

MADISON . 

MONTICELLO  .  .  . 
PENN  ATLANTIC. 

SENATOR  . 

STERLING  . 


Rooms  Without 
Privats  Bath 


Rooms  With 
Privata  Bath 


For  Oiw 

For  Two 

For  One 

For  Two 

2.50-3.00 

4.00-5.00 

3J0-  6.00 

5.00-  8.00 

5.00-  9.00 

7.00-12.00 

3.66  ; .' 

5.66 

4.50-  6.50 

7.00-10.00 

10.00-14.00 

4'.66-5'.66 

7‘.66-8.66 

6.66-14'.66 

9.00-20.00 

3.00-3.50 

.  . .  5.00 

4.00-  6.00 

6.00-  8.00 

4.00  .  .  . 

7.00  ... 

5.00-10.00 

8.00-13.00 

5.00-13.00 

7.00-15.00 

5.00-6.00 

8.00-10.00 

7.00-10.00 

3.66 

6.00 

7.50  .  .  . 

.  .  3.50 

.  .  .  5.00 

5.66  ; 

6.00-  8.00 

3.50 

6.00  .  .  . 

3.00-5.66 

4.66-6.66 

4.00-  6.00 

6.00-10.00 

2.00-2.50 

4  00-4.50 

6  00-  7.00 

4.00  ... 

7.00-9.00 

5.66-  7.66 

8.00-11.00 

6.00-  8.00 

2.56-3.56 

4.66-5.66 

5.00-  7.00 

3.00-4.00 

5.00-6.00 

7.00  .  .  . 

4.56-  7.60 

7.00-10.00 

2.W-3.66 

466-5‘.66 

4.00-  5.00 

6.00-  7.00 

CONVENTION  DINNER  RESERVATION  BLANK 


Enclosed  find  $  . 


(check  or  money  order). 


Please  send .  tickets  at  $4.00  each  (including  tip)  for  the 

New  Jersey  Education  Association’s  Convention  Dinner,  Saturday. 
December  1st,  6:30  P.  M.,  Chelsea  Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  to: 


Detach,  fill  out,  and  mail  with  check  to  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Make  checks  payable 
to  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  Please  make  reservations  as 
early  as  possible.  Due  to  food  difficulties  we  must  advise  the  hotel 
early  as  to  the  number  of  reservations.  Table  assignments  will  be 
made  in  order  of  their  receipt.  If  a  group  wishes  to  sit  at  a  table, 
the  reservations  should  be  sent  together. 


CONVENTION  DINNER 

Chelsea  Hotel 

.Atlantic  City 

Saturday 

DECEMBER  Ist,  1943 
6:30  P.  M. 


$4.00  Per  Cover 
(Including  Tip) 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Veteran  Trains  on  Job 

By  JOHN  A.  McCARTHY 

Asst.  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  education  and  the  training  of  veterans  is  going  on  in 
industrial  and  in  commercial  establishments  in  New  Jersey 
in  an  ever  expanding  program.  It  is  a  program  that  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu* 
cation,  which  is  the  agency  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  to  approve  and  super¬ 
vise  all  training  programs  for  veterans  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  It  represents  a  modem  type  of  school  and  industrial 
relationships. 


More  than  90  individual  industrial 
and  business  organizations  have  re¬ 
ceived  inspection  and  approval  to 
date,  and  these  include  a  wide  field  of 
service  and  manufacturing  trades  and 
industries.  The  occupations  for  which 
training  is  being  provided  include 
many  of  the  building  trades,  and  the 
more  common  trades  of  tool  and  die 
maker,  electrician,  and  plumber,  but 
also  include  some  of  the  lesser-known 
trades  of  wire  cloth  weaver,  paint- 
mixer,  optical  worker,  and  time  and 
motion  study.  Some  employers  have 
only  one  veteran  under  training  while 
some  of  the  larger  organizations  have 
plans  for  training  100  or  more.  These 
larger  organizations  provide  training 
for  former  workers  who  have  been 
assured  of  a  job  when  they  return,  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  be  the  same  job  on 
which  they  were  employed  before 
entering  the  senice.  The  employer 
in  many  instances  has  changed  the 
character  of  products  and  the  method 
of  production,  but  the  veteran  is  as¬ 
sure  of  a  thorough  training  program 
that  w  ill  fit  him  for  a  new  and  perhaps 
better  job. 

Both  Have  Responsibilities 

Much  of  this  kind  of  veteran  train¬ 
ing  is  of  the  apprentice  type,  but  in 
some  instances  it  is  of  an  intensifying 
character  similar  to  the  training  given 
to  workers  to  fit  them  for  specialized 
jobs  in  the  war  industries.  These 
training  programs  are  available  to  the 
disabled  veteran  and  also  to  many 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
come  through  the  war  without  any 
disabilities. 


There  is  considerable  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  term  apprenticeship 
among  educators.  It  is  more  than  a 
learning  period.  It  is  an  employer 
and  employee  relationship  in  which 
the  employer  agrees  to  provide  a  series 
of  job  progressions  with  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  skills  of  the  trade. 
The  employer  also  formulates  a  wage 
schedule  that  is  progressive  with  the 
learning  experiences  and  graduated  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  paid  other 
more  skilled  workers  or  journeymen 
in  the  field.  The  apprentice,  too,  has 
a  responsibility  in  this  employer-em¬ 
ployee  partnership.  The  apprentice 
agrees  to  give  faithful  service  to  the 
employer  during  the  apprentice  pe¬ 
riod  and  agrees  also  to  attend  school 
to  learn  the  subject  matter  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  trade.  The  related  subjects 
include  mathematics,  science  and  draw¬ 
ing,  and  in  some  instances  are  quite 
complex  and  require  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  for  masten-.  The  related 
training  in  some  instances  is  given 
by  the  public  school  staff  in  the  school. 
In  other  instances  the  training  is  given 
bv  the  public  school  staff  at  the  place 
of  employment;  but  in  any  event  the 
program  of  related  instruction  is 
organized  to  fit  the  needs  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  veteran.  Some  industrial 
establishments  operate  their  own 
schools.  This  type  of  related  instruc¬ 
tion  is  acceptable  as  these  company 
schools  are  usually  of  a  high  calibre. 
Some  of  the  related  instruction  is 
through  correspondence  courses,  but 
these  have  to  be  of  the  supervised  study 
tvpe.  In  some  instances  there  is  a 
formal  contract  or  indenture  of  the 
apprentice  to  the  employer,  but  in 


most  instances  it  is  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  between  the  parties;  and 
these  seem  to  be  respected  as  much  as 
the  more  formal  contracts. 

He  Hhh  Joint  Income 

The  veteran,  in  addition  to  the  pay 
which  he  receives  from  the  employer, 
also  has  a  subsistence  payment  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration.  This 
joint  income,  however,  may  not  exceed 
the  maximum  wages  of  a  skilled  worker 
or  journeyman  in  the  field  of  train¬ 
ing;  when  it  does,  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  reduces  the  subsistence 
allotment  accordingly.  However,  since 
the  apprentice  pay  in  the  early  stages 
of  apprenticeship  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  journeyman’s  pay,  the  joint  income 
makes  it  economically  possible  for 
veterans  with  families  to  participate 
in  this  type  of  learning  process.  The 
minimum  learning  period  under  the 
apprentice  training  program  is  4000 
hours  or  two  years  of  job  experience. 
However,  many  trades  involve  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  period  of  8000  or  more 
hours  of  “on  the  job”  experience.  All 
training  programs  of  less  than  4000 
hours  are  classified  as  “on  the  job” 
training.  Some  closely  approximate  the 
minimum  for  apprenticeship  while 
others  involve  as  little  as  40  hours  of 
training.  The  related  training  in  these 
classes  is  of  a  very  limited  character 
and  often  learned  in  an  informal  man¬ 
ner  in  connection  with  job  experience. 

Foremen  Are  Trained 

Both  of  these  programs  must  be 
carefully  organized  and  supervised. 
Since  a  large  part  of  the  training  is 
being  given  on  the  job  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  training,  usually  the  fore¬ 
men,  should  know  something  about 
teaching  methods.  Many  of  them  do. 
They  have  been  trained  as  industrial 
teachers  in  the  war  production  train¬ 
ing  program.  Those  who  have  not 
had  such  training  will  receive  it  as 
part  of  a  foreman-training  program  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

These  pro^^rams  will  be  critic¬ 
ally  evaluated  by  the  veteran,  and 
the  factors  for  evaluation  will  dif¬ 
fer  from  those  used  by  the  edu¬ 
cator.  The  veteran  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  skills 
and  Imowledge  that  will  lit  him 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  resume 
his  place  as  a  producing  element 
of  society.  Disabled  or  not,  he 
must  be  trained  to  operate  under 
his  own  power  and  to  hold  up  his 
end  with  other  workers.  He  must 
not  be  exploited  or  used  as  an  aid 
to  low-cost  production.  They  gave 
their  best  to  preserve  democracy, 
and  the  best  educational  and  traln- 
ing  programs  must  be  provided 
for  them. 
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Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  ST-105 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Visual  Programs  checked  below. 

1.  Physical  Fitness  □  2.  Dental  Health  Q 

3.  Personal  Grooming:  Body  (^Icanlint'ss  LJ  Hand  Care  □ 

Name  . . . - . - . 

Name  of  school  or  group  . . . 

(where  yon  leech) 

Street  Address  . . . 

City .  . - . State . 

fCAccil.*  Elementary  .  Jr.  High .  Sr.  High . 

College  Teacher’s  Training  q  Twher  Other  . 

Grades  Taught  . Number  of  Classes  Taught .  . 

Subject  Taught . . . No.  of  students  in  one  class:  Girls . .  Boys 


1.  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

(For  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
level.)  "Exercise  is  Vital"  chart  plus 
"Am  I  Physically  Fit?"  student  folders 
(including  check  sheets). 


2.  DENTAL  HEALTH 

(For  both  Elementary  and  Secondary 
levels.)  S-Woy  Plan  for  Elementary 
classes  and  special  material  for  high 
school  groups. 


3.  PERSONAL  GROOMING 

(For  High  School  and  College  Hygiene 
classes.)  Colored  wall  chart,  new 
Grooming-for-School  charts,  student 
leaflets  and  grooming  guides. 


Free!  This  up-to-the-minute  material  for 
‘  Health  and  Grooming  ProgramsI 


Clip  coupon  now.  Take  advantage  of  these 
teaching  aids  designed  to  promote  better 
health  among  your  groups. 

Here’s  how  you  can  get  off  to  a  good  start  on 
those  all-important  health  programs.  Let  us 
prove  how  much  we  can  help  you  —  with  visual 
material  expressly  planned  with  groups  like  yours 
in  mind. 

First  read  above  descriptions  of  the  various  sets 


of  material  available.  Then  send  in  the  coupon 
below,  carefully  indicating  the  free  teaching  aids 
you’ll  need  in  your  work. 

Included  are  effective  new  wai!  charts  in  attrac¬ 
tive  colors,  as  well  as  special  student  material  and 
teaching  pamphlets.  Each  contributes  to  the 
smooth  planning  and  carrying  out  of  programs  on 
personal  health  and  grooming.  Don’t  delay.  Clip 
the  coupon  now  and  send  it  right  away  for  your 
free  copies. 


OCTOBER,  1945 
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Your  N,E.A.  and  You 


The  Five-Year  Program  of  Unification,  Expansion,  and  Development  adopted  unanimously  by  the  NEA  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh  in  1944,  is  a  first  concern  of  every  teacher.  The  achievement  of  that  program  will  give 
us  the  faith,  the  courage,  and  the  power  to  go  forward  into  a  better  day  for  the  children,  the  schools,  the  teachers, 
and  America. 


Achieverments 

1.  The  National  Education  Association  has,  in  co¬ 
operation  nith  its  affiliated  state  and  local  associa¬ 
tions,  helped  increase  the  average  annual  salary 
of  teachers  from  $189  in  1879  to  nearly  $1700  in 
1945. 

2.  It  has  helped  teachers  in  practically  every  state 
secure  special  salary  increases  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

3.  It  has  helped  teachers  in  more  than  half  the  states 
secure  tenure  and  retirement  systems. 

4.  Lt  has  helped  gear  our  educational  program  to  the 
war  and  peace  efforts. 

5.  It  has  enlisted  support  for  education  from  such 
important  groups  as  NAM,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  AFL,  CIO,  NCPT,  American  Legion,  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs,  Service  Clubs.  Editors,  and  Advertisers. 

f>.  It  has  helped  repeal  “The  Little  Red  Rider” — a  law 
which  required  District  of  Columbia  teachers  to 
take  a  s|)ecial  loyalty  oath  every  month. 

7.  It  secured  an  amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  which 
restored  civil  rights  to  teachers. 

it.  It  has  worked  actively  to  secure  ade(]uate  st-hool 
support  based  on  sound  methods  i>f  financing. 

9.  it  has  stimulated  democracy  in  education  by  prac¬ 
ticing  and  encouraging  teacher  participation  in 
the '  development  of  educational  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

10.  It  has  furnished  national  leadership  in  education, 
formulating  and  disseminating  vital  long-time 
policies. 

11.  It  has  helped  protect  schools  against  attack,  ex¬ 
posing  the  selfish  motives  of  vested  interests  whose 
leaders  have  sought  to  undermine  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  its  schools. 

12.  It  has  helped  state  and  local  teachers’  associations, 
serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  education. 


N.  E.  A.  Program  of  Action 

1945-46 

1.  Strengthen  the  sc*rvices  of  the  schools  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  a  just  peace. 

2.  Secure  for  education  a  place  at  the  peace  table  and 
in  the  proposed  International  Organization. 

3.  Secure  federal  aid  for  education  —  at  least  .$.3(M).- 
(KfO.OOO  annually,  without  federal  contnd. 

4.  (Counteract  juvenile  delin(|uency  by  cooperating  with 
other  agencies  in  developing  constru<‘tive  programs 
for  youth. 

5.  Maintain  and  improve  professional  standards.  Oui 
country’s  welfare  demands  that  teaching  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important,  expert  service  requiring 
specialized  preparation  and  that  it  be  financed 
accordingly. 

(».  Protect  the  schools  against  attack.  War  breeds 
hysteria.  F'i»es  of  public  education  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  undermine  educational  lead¬ 
ers  and  to  slash  school  budgets. 

7.  Extend,  protect,  and  improve  teacher  retirement 
systems,  tenure  laws,  sick  leave  regulations  and 
salary  schedules. 

8.  Strengthen  our  professional  organizations.  I.Aical. 
state,  and  national  associations  must  be  more  fully 
integrated  for  carrying  f<»rward  aggressive  programs 
of  action  and  eHicient  enrollment  plans.  New  local 
associations  must  l>e  organized  and  old  mies  vital¬ 
ized.  State  associations  must  be  strengthened  and 
NEA  meml)ership  must  be  increased. 

9.  Help  the  federal  government  develop  a  sound  edu¬ 
cational  policy. 

1 9.  Develop  educational  readjustments  to  meet  post¬ 
war  needs. 
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Heigh  hogback  to  school  we  go! 


And  back  to  school  go  some  fony 
million  bright-eyed  American 
youngsters  —  all  set  for  another 
year  of  vigorous  physical,  menul, 
and  social  growth. 

What  they  gain  from  this  expe¬ 
rience  will  depend  essentially  up¬ 
on  their  individual  abilities.  How 
they  progress  will  be  determined 
by  skillful,  intelligent  teacher 
guidance  and  access  to  truly  mod¬ 
ern  educational  equipment. 

More  than  one  million  school 
executives  and  teachers — the  larg¬ 
est  professional  group  in  America 


— will  be  engaged  in  this  gigan¬ 
tic  usk. 

Today’s  youngsters  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  on  successfully  the 
ideals  for  which  Americans  have 
fought  and  for  which  they  will 
continue  to  fight  both  in  war 
and  in  peace. 

To  assist  in  this  monumental 
work,  the  editors  of  Compton’s 
Pictured  Encyclopedia  have  built 
into  its  fifteen  easily  accessible 
volumes  the  kind  of  material  that 
gives  American  boys  and  girls 
ream  to  grow. 


"ROOH  VO  GROW! 


jRStO 

CAlORS 


TRI'b 

tbe 

OP  TUB  a 

1.  £  f'""*'"""®  MAIOms 

i>  c.r.wi, 

•*  mo«  fre«,uenay  «ed  ' 

*>«.  more 

•••rmn*.  rc«dii}|^  an»5 

wi,h 

»•  Complerefv  "* 


COMPTOVS  ;:%^i:ii[C¥C10PEDUl 


ARTHUR  PERKINS,  Dkt.  AHamagor 
7-11  East  44th  Stroot  •  Now  York  17,  Now  York 


SUBft-GlOS 


Hickman,  Preston,  Force,  Hess 
TiJxite  'HccfA  *D(4jCtMAio4t  OettUnc^ 


which  has  directed  the  adult  program 
since  its  infancy,  has  announced  that 
the  new  outlines,  each  prepared  by  an 
outstanding  person  in  his  field,  are 
now  ready  for  distribution.  Any  pro¬ 
gram  director,  of  any  organization  or 
group,  can  secure,  at  his  own  request, 
anv  one  outline  he  desires,  free. 


is  Outline 


College  for  Women,  and  an  official 
consultant  to  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  at  the  recent  United- Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco. 

Outline  No.  19,  A^ter  the  Day's 
U  ork.  What?  was  written  by  Dr.  Ever¬ 
ett  C.  Preston.  State  director  of  adult 
education.  Every  audience  is  guar¬ 
anteed  an  interesting  meeting  with 
this  topic. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Force,  Toms  River 
teacher  of  family  relationships,  has 
contributed  an  informative  treatment 
of  What  Should  Parents  and  Children 
Expect  of  Each  Other?  Both  sides 
cation  Association’s  adult  education  are  represented,  fairly  and  judiciously, 
project  moves  into  its  fourth  year.  This  is  Outline  No.  20. 

More  than  100,000  persons  have  al-  Should  We  Lower  the  Voting  Age 
ready  participated  in  its  spirited  but  to  Eighteen?  is  the  contribution  of 
enlightening  attack  on  current  con-  Justin  H.  Hess,  of  Atlantic  City  High 
troversies.  School’s  history  department.  Outline 

Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  chairman  of  21,  opening  wide  the  question,  is  ex- 
the  Long  Time  Planning  Committee  pected  to  be  a  popular  subject. 


JUSTIN  H.  HESS 
He  Wrote  Outline  No.  21 


Hybrid  Magnolia 


Give  new  beauty  to  your  fingernails 
with  Dura-Gloss,  the  nail  polish  of  perfection. 
Dura-Gloss  is  like  liquid  jewelry.  Its  beauty 
and  brilliance  come  from  Chrystallyne, 
a  special  ingredient  in  the 


Dura-Gloss  formula.  It  dries  fast. 


Its  smoothness  will  delight  yon. 


Below  are  listed  the  four  new  discussion  outlines.  Check  the 
one  outline  you  want,  and  send  your  request  to  Director  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions,  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


No.  18 — Our  New’  Foreign  Policy — International  Cooperation. 

No.  19 — After  the  Day’s  Work — What? 

Nq.  20— What  Should  Parents  and  Children  Expect  of  Each  Other 
No.  21 — Should  W'e  Lower  the  Voting  Age  to  Eighteen? 


16  Ejtciting  Shades 


Signed 


Inn  laborowriei,  roMnon.  N.  J..  Founded  by  E.  T  loynold* 


ON  SUBJECTS  YOUR  STUDENTS  WILL  ASK  YOU  ABOUT 


JET  PROPULSION 


AIR  IS  SWAILOWED  by  the  jet  engine's 
mouth  “A,”  and  is  picked  up  by  the 
compressor  “B,”  which  squeezes  it 
into  the  combustion  chamber  "C.” 
Here  the  air  and  fuel  burn,  increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  gases, 
which,  in  sweeping  through  turbine 
“D,”  spin  it  at  tremendous  speed. 
The  turbine  drives  the  compressor, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  same  shaft. 
That's  how,  after  starting  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor,  the  compressor  gets  its 
power.  After  leaving  the  turbine,  the 
hot  air  and  gases  escape  at  high 
speed  through  nozzle  “E,"  giving 
the  reactive  thrust  that  drives  the 
plane  forward.  • 

THE  FORCE  THAT  DRIVES  A  JET  PLANE  is 

the  same  kind  of  force  that  pushes  a 
canoe  away  when  you  jump  to  the 
dock  .  .  .  that  makes  a  deflating  toy 
balloon  scurry  when  it  slips  from 
your  fingers  .  .  .  that  spins  a  rotary 
lawn  sprinkler  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  jets  of  water.  Forward 
thrust  of  a  jet  propelled  plane  is 


developed  as  the  reaction  to  the  high- 
velocity  discharge  through  the  en¬ 
gine's  nozzle.  It's  the  practical 
application  of  Newton's  third  law 
of  motion — that  for  every  action 
there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reac¬ 
tion. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  JET  PLANE  was 

Bell's  P59  Airacomet,  now  in  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  trainer.  The  fastest  plane 
in  the  world  is  the  jet-propelled  P-80 
Shooting  Star,  a  fighter  by  Lockheed. 


General  Electric  jets  power  these 
planes  and  the  PSO's  engines  are  the 
most  powerful  in  the  air  today. 
These  planes  achieve  peak  perform¬ 
ance  without  propeller,  radiator, 
oil-cooling  system,  supercharger,  and 
complex  controls.  A  ground  crew 
can  replace  a  jet  engine  in  a  Shoot¬ 
ing  Star  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  pilot  can  be  relatively  com¬ 
fortable  even  in  the  substratosphere 
because  the  jet  engine  can  pressurize 
his  cabin.  His  plane  is  extremely 
maneuverable  and  can  climb  at  great 
speed.  He  experiences  no  new  flight 
problems.  In  fact,  any  competent 
pilot  can  fly  a  jet  plane. 


Thh  odvartisament  is  ona  of  a  sarias,  datignad 
at  a  tarvka  to  taachars  of  quastion-aslcing  boyt 
and  girit.  Ganaroi  Eiacfric  Company,  Schanacfoi^, 
Naw  Vork. 


Haor  tha  G-E  radio  programs;  "Tha  G>E  Afl-giri 
Orcfiastra,”  Sunday  10  p.m.  EWT,  NBC — "Tfca 
World  Today"  naws,  Monday  Hirough  Friday 
6:45  p.m.  EWT,  CBS— "Tha  G-E  Housa  Forty.*’ 
Monday  through  Friday  4:00  p.m.  EWT,  CBS. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


"H-  S‘ 


Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N.  E.  A.  Director 

NEA’s  Greatest 
Accomplishment 
The  NEA,  strengthened  by 
greater  teacher  support,  is  now 
carrying  on  its  greatest  legislative 
program. 

Ctae  of  its  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ments  was  its  successful  advocacy 
of  resolutions  passed  by  both  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  establishing  an  in¬ 
ternational  oflSce  of  education  for 
the  promotion  of  educational  and 
other  forms  of  cultural  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This  idea  grew  out  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  If  the 
world  agency  for  educational  and 
cultural  cooperation  is  vigorously 
encouraged  and  wisely  adminis¬ 
tered,  it  should  become  in  the 
years  ahead  a  mighty  force. 

Federal  Aid  Moves 
Testimony  heard  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  regarding  the  Federal  Aid 
bills,  S.181  and  S.717,  wiU  soon 
appear  in  printed  form.  A  House 
^ucation  Conunittee  hearing, 
suspended  in  May,  w  ill  be  resumed 
shortly.  The  S.181  bill  provides 
for  F^eral  Aid  to  public  schools 
only.  This  bill  is  being  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  NEA.  The  S.717 
bill  attempts  to  equalize  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  among  all 
children  in  public  and  non-public 
schools. 

Watch  Surplus  Property 
The  NEA  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  for  public 
schools  an  opportunity'  to  acquire 
government  surplus  property.  The 
government  lu»  given  tax-sup- 
ported  schools  and  colleges  a  high 
priority  status  in  securing  educa¬ 
tional  equipment  no  longer  needed 
by  the  armed  forces. 

School  districts  desiring  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  equipment  should  keep 
in  touch  with  their  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  with  the 
regional  office  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  For  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  the  regional  Office 
of  Surplus  Property  is  located  at 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  62nd  Floor, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Association  moves  steadily  toward  its 
goal.  Its  membership  last  year  rose 
from  271,847  to  331,605,  which  is 
a  gain  of  59,758.  In  New  Jersey,  to 
reach  the  1946  quota  of  12,779  mem¬ 
berships,  4,224  more  teachers  must 
join  the  NEA  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Only  Ten  Perfect  Cities 
Up  to  May  31,  1945,  the  NEA 
headquarters  had  list^  only  ten 
cities  in  New  Jersey  as  being  100 
per  cent  in  NEA  memberships. 
They  were  Asbury  Park,  Belmar, 
Bemardsville,  Bound  Brook,  Cape 
May,  Neptune,  Northfield,  North 
Plainfield,  Palmyra  and  Pitman. 

ONE  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING 
features  of  the  hearing  on  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  bill  before  the  Senate 


travel  and  work  opportunities  in  other 
countries  and  the  necessity  for  estab¬ 
lishing  better  relationships.  Twenty- 
one  percent  thought  a  foreign  language 
should  be  available  but  not  compul¬ 
sory. 

J.  P.  MURPHY  OF  THE  SCHUM- 
MERS  School  Service  believes  that  the 
teacher  shortage  reached  its  most  criti¬ 
cal  point  during  the  past  year.  He 
believes,  however,  that  the  teacher 
situation  will  not  immediately  improve 
because: 

1.  Only  a  “trickle”  of  applicants  is 
returning  from  the  Armed 
Forces  and  other  employment 
fields  to  teaching. 

2.  When  greater  numbers  of  men 
return,  they  will  take  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  married 
women,  now  teachers,  out  of  the 
profession. 


(^dtA^cation  .^Jdad 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
was  the  testimony  offered  by  three 
classroom  teachers:  Margaret  Daniel 
of  Arkansas,  Wilma  Upchurch  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Florence  Christmas  of 
Mississippi.  In  simple,  convincing 
manner  they  showed  the  struggles  and 
problems  facing  conscientious  teach¬ 
ers  who,  handicapped  by  poor  build¬ 
ings,  poor  equipment,  poor  facilities, 
and  poor  salaries,  are  attempting  to 
train  children  for  democratic  living. 
They  forcefully  demonstrated  the  glar¬ 
ing  inequalities  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  existing  under  present  methods 
of  financing  education. 

THIRTEEN  OUT  OF  EVERY  20 
American  high  school  students  expect 
to  leave  their  home  towns  and  live 
elsewhere  after  they  have  completed 
their  education,  according  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  completed  by  the  Institute 
of  Student  Opinion  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Scholastic  Magazine. 

Better  job  opportunities  elsewhere, 
in  general  or  chosen  fields  of  work, 
is  the  main  reason  for  leaving,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  student  voters.  The  chief 
reason  given  by  those  who  expect  to 
stay  in  their  home  towns  is  that  their 
present  communities  offer  what  they 
want  to  get  out  of  life. 

ACCORDING  TO  A  WOMAN’S 

Home  Companion  poll,  73  percent  of 
America’s  parents  believe  that  at  least 
one  foreign  language  should  be  made 
compulsory  for  all  students  because  of 


3.  Marriage  will  remove  many  un¬ 
married  teachers  from  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

4.  Replacements  are  .  not  being 
trained  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
offer  a  solution. 

5.  The  usual  turnover  will  remain 
constant. 

6.  Enrollments,  especially  in  the 
grades,  are  increasing,  which 
creates  a  need  for  more  teachers. 

7.  Many  school  districts  have 
reached  their  limit  in  making 
salaries  attractive. 

8.  Our  reserves — married  teachers, 
retired  teachers,  and  others  long 
out  of  service — are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  now  in  teaching. 

9.  As  large  numbers  of  service  men 
return,  colleges  will  draw  teach¬ 
ers  from  secondary  schools. 

Education  Gets  Canned 

Following  a  ruling  of  the  at¬ 
torney  general  that  county  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  have  authority  to 
appropriate  funds  to  schools  for 
constniction  of  canning  plants  as 
an  aid  to  vocational  training  and 
rural  students,  expansion  of  such 
instructional  facilities  in  Alabama 
is  expected  to  increase.  Between 
25  and  30  canning  plants  already 
have  been  buUt  in  Alabama,  and 
are  operated  under  school  super¬ 
vision.  They  cannot  be  operated 
commercially  or  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 
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USE  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

has  all  hut  shattered  hopes  of  those 
who  had  planned  to  continue  their 
fight  for  enactment  of  compulsory 
military  training  in  peace. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  of  Con¬ 
gressmen’s  opinions  shows  that  many 
of  the  backers  of  this  controversial 
legislation  will  abandon  their  efforts 
to  see  it  through. 

“We  had  a  fighting  chance  up  to 
a  month  ago,”  one  of  the  most  ardent 
backers  of  postwar  conscription  told 
the  Associated  Press.  Since  then, 
growing  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  caused  Congress  to  delay 
action.  The  recent  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  making  large  bodies  of  trained 
men  as  ineffectual  as  untrained,  is 
said  to  have  ruined  all  chances  for 
the  legislation  even  to  be  considered 
this  fall.  Ed  press. 


THE  END  OF  THE;  WAR  HAS 
doomed  the  pending  legislation  for 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education.  The 
proposal,  still  before  the  Senate  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  would  authorize 
$25,000,000  for  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  on  the  principle  that  selective 
service  has  depleted  student  bodies 
and  all  colleges  are  performing  “stand¬ 
by”  service  by  being  ready  to  educate 
veterans. 

The  NEA’s  department  of  higher 
education  has  opposed  the  measure, 
which  was  approved  by  a  number  of 
college  presidents.  Edpress. 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  WILL 
soon  announce  the  names  of  seven 
or  eight  delegates  to  the  London  United 
Nations  Conference  to  consider  set¬ 
ting  up  an  educational  and  cultural 
organization.  The  meeting  will  begin 
on  November  1.  Washington  observ¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  educational  cul¬ 
tural  agency  may  well  be  the  first  set 
up  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  the  State  Department’s  analysis 
of  the  Constitution,  six  types  of  activi¬ 
ties  are  proposed. 

“It  could  facilitate  consultation 
among  educational  and  cultural  lead¬ 
ers  by  special  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences  and  through  the  regular  activities 
of  the  organization.  It  could  assist  in 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  information 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  giving 
attention  to  the  different  avenues  of 
communication;  of  particular  impor¬ 


tance  in  this  connection  would  be  the 
exchange  of  information  on  major 
educational  and  cultural  developments. 
It  could  foster  the  growth  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  programs  which 
support  peace  and  security;  develop 
and  make  available  educational  and 
cultural  plans  and  materials;  and  con¬ 
duct  and  encourage  research  and 
studies  on  educational  and '  cultural 
problems.  It  could  also  assist  coun¬ 
tries  that  need  and  request  help  in 
developing  their  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities.”  Edpress. 

ONCE  AGAIN  THE  CHILDREN’S 
Bureau  is  sponsoring  a  back-to-school 
drive  to  “encourage  school  attendance 
and  discourage  youth  leaving  school 
for  full-time  employment.” 

The  Bureau  reports  that  high  school 
enrollment  dropped  300,000  in  1941- 
42;  300,000  in  1942-43;  and  600,000 


in  1943-44.  But  due  to  the  National 
back-to-school  drive  of  last  year  “only 
a  negligible  drop  occurred  in  1944”. 

Teachers,  employers,  labor  unions, 
and  youth-service  organizations  are 
asked  to  assist  in  the  drive. — Edpress. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Virginia  Education  Association  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  built  a  Teachers’ 
Pavilion  at  Catawba  Sanatorium  to 
provide  for  teachers  stricken  with 
tuberculosis.  For  the  single-story  unit 
for  twenty  patients,  $20,000  was  spent. 
Any  member  of  the  Virginia  Exlucation 
Association  who  has  once  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  $4.00  to  the  Association 
welfare  fund  becomes  eligible  for  all 
its  privileges. 


Send  Resolutions 

The  Resolutions  Committee  will 
meet  as  follows: 

Trenton — ^Tuesday,  October  23 
— 6  P.  M.  NJEA  Headquarters. 

Newark  —  Tuesday,  November 
13 — 6  P.  M.  Lobby — Robert  Treat 
Hotel. 

Atlantic  City  —  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  29 — 5  P.  M. — Hotel — See 
official  program. 

All  resolutions  should  be  sent  to 
Henry  V.  Matthews,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Schools,  Lodi,  N.  J., 
before  November  10. 


0^  SfUtccUioH 

Children,  Take  a  Bow 
The  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive, 
originally  planned  for  the  sununer 
months,  was  pushed  ahead  to  May 
so  the  aid  of  school  children  could 
be  enlisted.  The  schools  had  made 
such  a  wonderful  record  in  other 
drives  that  State  War  Finance 
chairmen  insisted,  “Give  us  any 
quota  you  want,  but  have  the 
Drive  before  schools  close.” 

Carlsbad  Sells  Its  Schools 
In  the  display  window  of  a 
downtown  furniture  store  in 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  during 
American  Education  Week  last 
fall,  a  group  of  young  children 
were  busy  at  work  amidst  a  class¬ 
room  atmosphere  of  school  fur¬ 
niture,  charts,  library  books,  and 
supplies.  The  youngsters  were 
participating  in  a  demonstration 
of  modem  instructional  methods. 
About  10,000  persons  observed 
their  activities  that  week. 

Help  Tired  Business  Men 
Harold  Ferguson,  head  of  the 
Conunercial  Department  at  the 
Loveland  High  School  in  Colorado, 
has  adopted  a  trae-to-life  com¬ 
mercial  program  for  students.  His 
department  renders  stenographic 
service  to  business  men  in  the 
conunnnity,  keeps  records  for  the 
school  cafeterfa^  and  does  the 
mimeographing  for  the  entire 
school. 

What  a  Salary  Budget! 
Students  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(California)  high  school  have 
elected  their  ideal  faculty.  In¬ 
cluded  are:  Principal,  Bob  Hope; 
dean  of  girls.  Van  Johnson;  dean 
of  boys,  Lana  Turner;  home  nurs¬ 
ing,  Laraine  Day;  geometry, 
Be^  Grable;  music,  Harry 
James;  boys’  gym,  Esther  Wil¬ 
liams;  girls’  gym,  John  Payne, 
and  dramatics,  Greer  Garson. 

Fate  Worse  Than  Death 
It  is  proposed  to  send  large  num¬ 
bers  of  American  school  teach¬ 
ers  to  Germany  and  Japan  now 
that  the  war  is  over.  We  don’t 
know  why  anyone  should  have  it 
in  for  the  teachers  Uke  that.  In 
the  main  the3r’re  doing  a  good  job. 
They  may  ^ve  their  little  faD- 
fcags,  it’s  true.  But  than,  who 
hasn’t?  (N.  Y.  Times) 
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From  Infantile  Paralysis? 


THE  PARENT-TEACHER  MEETING  was  in  full  swing, 
but  the  subject  scheduled  for  discussion  was  forgotten  in  the 
excitement  over  the  fact  that  two  children  in  the  next  county 
had  come  down  with  infantile  paralysis. 

^^Right  near  the  county  line,  too,^^  exclaimed  one  mother. 
^^Who  knows  if  the  germs  won^t  hlow  right  over  to  this  school- 
house!” 

“They  say  you  get  it  from  eating  decayed  fruit,”  suggested 
another.  “How  about  it.  Miss  Brown,  how  do  you  gei  it?” 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  HAVE  REPLIED,  if  you  were  Miss 
Brown? 


Both  mothers  turned  to  the  young 
teacher,  who  blushed  and  stam¬ 
mered  because  she  did  not  feel  at 
all  sure  how  to  answer.  Many  teachers 
share  Miss  Brown’s  feeling  of  inade¬ 
quacy  when  called  on  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  poliomyelitis.  This 
is  not  surprising,  since  much  remains 
to  be  learned  about  this  rather  myste¬ 
rious  disease.  Some  facts,  however, 
have  been  established,  and  New  Jersey 
teachers  will  want  to  know  them,  espe¬ 
cially  as  at  the  time  of  writing  infantile 
paralysis  seems  to  be  on  the  march 
in  their  State. 

The  virus  of  infantile  paralysis  is 
a  particularly  small  one.  and  there 
are  special  difficulties  in  seeking  to 
solve  the  problems  it  presents.  When 
it  enters  the  body — probably  through 
the  nose  or  mouth-  it  may  cause  only 
a  relatively  unimportant  disturbance, 
or  perhaps  no  disturbance  at  all.  There 
are  people  who  have  the  disease  so 
slightly  that  they  are  not  conscious  of 
being  sick. 

Motor  Cells  Are  Destroyed 

The  aim  of  the  virus  seems  to  be 
to  reach  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal 
chord  and  the  brain.  Once  there,  it 
nourishes  itself  and  multiplies  at  the 
expense  of  the  cell,  which  is  injured  or 
destroyed.  If  it  is  only  injured,  it  may 
recover,  but  a  nerve  cell  that  has  been 
killed  cannot  be  restored  or  replaced. 
WTien  enough  cells  have  been  destroyed, 
permanent  paralysis  takes  place. 

Fortunately,  such  cases  are  well  in 
the  minority.  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  all  persons  re¬ 
ported  as  having  infantile  paralysis 
recover  completely,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  remainder  suffer  only  some  slight 
impairment  of  their  physical  powers. 


The  fact  that  during  an  outbreak  so 
many  people  are  going  about  carrying 
the  virus,  without  themselves  being  ill, 
makes  it  extremely  difficult — even  im¬ 
possible  —  to  prevent  exposure  of 
one’s  self  or  one’s  children.  The  only 
advice  that  can  be  offered  is  not  to  take 
children  into  epidemic  areas,  or  if  they 
are  already  there,  to  keep  them  from 
meeting  new  groups  of  persons,  any 
one  of  whom  might  possibly  be  a  source 
of  infection.  In  an  effort  to  protect 
children  from  this  danger,  health  offi¬ 
cers  sometimes  prescribe  quarantine 
measures,  and  these  should  be  faith¬ 
fully  observed  regardless  of  personal 
inconvenience. 

Precautions  Are  Possible 

No  means  has  yet  l)een  discovered 
for  preventing  infantile  paralysis  or 
for  checking  an  epidemic,  though  scien¬ 
tists  are  hard  at  work  on  these  prob¬ 
lems.  But  when  cases  of  disease  are 
known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  even 
though  not  in  epidemic  propf»rtions, 
certain  precautions  based  on  experience 
should  be  observed.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant.  perhaps,  is  not  to  neglect  slight 
signs  of  illness,  but  to  put  the  patient 
promptly  to  bed  in  a  room  by  himself 
and  to  call  in  the  dcxrtor.  infantile 
paralysis  works  quickly,  and  prompt 
action  may  prevent  unnecessary  crip¬ 
pling  complications.  Other  precautions 
are  to  avoid  overtiring  or  sudden  chill¬ 
ing  and  to  be  unusually  careful  about 
handwashing  before  handling  or  eating 
food  and  about  keeping  it  free  from 
contamination  from  flies.  W'hen  one 
realizes  that  the  virus  is  found  in  the 
stools  of  patients  and  of  “carriers”, 
the  importance  of  cleanliness  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  especially  in  rural  districts  where 
privies  are  still  in  use.  It  is  the  scien- 
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tific  cleanliness — the  disinfection  of 
body  discharges — practiced  in  hospitals 
that  makes  the  chance  of  spread  of 
infection  in  those  institutions  so  very 
slight. 

When  school  reassembles  in  the  fall, 
the  teacher  in  an  epidemic  area  may 
chance  to  notice  some  change  in  a 
pupil — a  slight  limp,  a  difficulty  in 
speaking  clearly,  a  weakness  in  an  arm 
— that  the  child  cannot  account  for. 

It  is  possible  that  such  change  may  be 
the  result  of  an  undetected  case  of 
infantile  paralysis,  and  that  the  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  school  days  has 
brought  out  the  latent  weakness.  Any 
such  case  should  of  course  be  reported 
to  the  nurse  or  doctor. 

Teacher  Can  Allay  Fears 

By  informing  herself  concerning  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis,  the  teacher  can  be  a 
center  of  education  for  others*.  She 
can  be  a  real  force  in  the  community 
in  allaying  excessive  fears,  either  on 
the  part  of  parents  or  of  children,  for 
children  do  sometimes — in  a  vague  but 
real  way — share  in  the  terror  felt  by 
their  elders.  She  can  be  ready  with 
the  assurance  that,  serious  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  is,  it  attacks  comparatively  few 
persons,  and  that  for  those  few,  modern 
treatment  prevents  much  needless  pain 
and  gives  the  patient  a  chance  for  l»etter 
recovery  than  he  formerly  had.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  now  no  need  for  any 
child  or  adult  to  go  without  this  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  score  of  expense.  W  hen 
it  is  too  heavy  for  the  family  purse, 
the  local  Chapter  of  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  will  help 
to  foot  the  bills.  One  of  these  chapters 
is  to  be  found  in  every  county  of  the 
State. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Crippled  (ffiil- 
dren’s  Commission  also  stands  ready 
to  give  aid  in  treatment  of  children 
crippled  by  infantile  paralysis. 

The  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
cannot  be  won  by  the  doctors  and 
scientists  alone.  It  is  a  community 
problem  touching  each  menil)er  of  the 
community  and  especially  those  whose 
chief  interests  lie  with  children. 

*  Pamphlets  on  Intanttle  paralysis  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the  National 

Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  12Q  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York  5,  N  Y. 
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MESSAGES 


Tn^o  Cixa^ds  of  Amcricamsm 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  school  for  the  academic  and  military 
training  of  youth  was  started  in  historic  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
It  was  called  the  Citadel,  because  it  was  to  be  a  fortress  for  defense  against 
ignorance,  and  against  inability  to  serve  state  and  nation  effectively  in  time 
of  peril. 

In  the  same  city,  in  1740,  had  been  opened  the  first  of  this  country’s  free 
schools  for  Negroes.  There,  in  1785,  was  chartered  the  first  municipal  college 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Citadel,  which  came  to  be  called  the  “Pride  of  the  South,”  long  since 
outgrew  its  original  buildings,  and  was  moved  to  a  larger  site  on  the  Ashley 
River.  In  1931,  after  four  years  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Army,  General  Charles 
P.  Summerall  became  its  president. 

Since  then  this  important  unit  of  the  Palmetto  State’s  education  system  has 
won  new  wreaths  for  its  record.  Today,  next  to  West  Point,  it  is  the  largest 
military  college  in  the  land.  Its  student  body  represents  nearly  every  state. 
Only  West  Point  can  boast  a  higher  percentage  of  graduates  in  our  armed  services. 

In  the  years  since  Pearl  Harbor  its  alumni  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
every  combat  area.  They  were  with  Doolittle  over  Tokyo ;  they  fought  in 
Africa,  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  and  throughout  the  Pacific.  Nearly  99  per 
cent  of  them  have  served  as  officers. 

"We’re  mighty  proud  of  them,”  says  Dr.  James  Haskell  Hope,  South 
Carolina’s  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  “We’re  equally  proud  of  the 
great  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  who.se  training  in  our  public  schools 
has  so  helped  to  make  them  useful  to  the  land  they  love.  It’s  a  grand  tribute 
to  our  American  system  of  free  education  that  it  has  inspired  in  these  and  in 
millions  of  others  a  working  devotion  to  our  democracy. 

“One  of  our  valued  aids  in  the  devolpment  of  such  a  spirit  is  a  little  mag¬ 
azine  called  the  Reader’s  Digest.  It,  too,  is  a  citadel;  a  fortress  of  defense 
against  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  and  other  lands;  a  compre- 
,  hensive  TOiled-down  guide  to  advancing  thought  and  action  in  all  fields  of 
progress. 

“From  month  to  month  it  offers  mental  meals  that  are  nourishing,  refresh¬ 
ing  and  stimulating.  1  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  High  School 
student,  and  of  many  in  the  upper  elementary  grades.  It  so  reflects  «ie  human 
values  of  our  free  ways  as  to  give  youth  a  lively  sense  of  the  benefits  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  good  citizenship.” 

fli©  ©agisS 
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J.  D.  MESSICK 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College 


THE  THREE  GREAT  politico-economic  systems,  Communist, 
Fascist,  and  Democratic,  which  are  contending  tc^ay  for  the  mastery 
of  our  race  and  of  the  world,  have  this  one  thing  in  common:  They 
rely  for  self-perpetuation  on  popular  education.  But  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Fascism  and  Communism  that  their  education  be  forced 
Into  a  mold,  that  they  shall  deliberately  ignore  many  vitally  important 
things,  that  they  give  undue  prominence  and  importance  to  many 
other  things.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  Democracy  that  its  education 
be  free  and  truthful  and  in  proper  proportion.  The  totalitarian  idea 
Is  based  on  careful  distortion;  the  democratic  idea  is  founded  on  free 
and  honest  proportion.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  former  systems  depend  on  a  single  will,  while  the  latter 
system  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  express  millions  of  varying 
v^ls.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  all  three  systems  make  the 
state  school  the  backbone  of  education,  the  private  and  parochial 
school  can  be  permitted  to  exist  only  in  a  democracy. 

We  take  this,  then,  to  be  evident,  that  democracy  perpetuates 
itself  through  free,  honest,  and  unhampered  education  of  all  its 
people.  It  is  further  evident  that  such  education  can  exist  nowhere 
but  in  a  democracy.  It  is  that  education  is  the  ONLY  bulwark  of 
democracy.  We  do  not  resort  to  the  force  of  arms,  to  police  tyranny, 
to  replacement  of  the  parent  by  the  state.  We  depend  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  democracy  solely  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  unless  the 
intellect  is  properly  and  honestly  educated,  the  will  may  destroy 
democracy  and  strwgle  itself. 

It  becomes  obvious  therefore,  that  those  in  whose  hands  is  placed 
the  task  of  educating  the  youth  of  this  land,  have,  in  a  sense,  a  heavier 
responsibility  than  those  charged  with  the  actual  task  of  govern¬ 
ing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  educational  system  is  the 
most  carefully  worked  out  in  the  world.  It  is  subject^  to  constant 
research.  Every  step  of  its  progress  is  carefully  checked.  Any 
movement  of  retrogression  is  carefully  watched  and  nipped.  This 
constant  checking,  this  watchfulness,  this  research  is  done  not  only 
by  the  state  education  officials,  but  by  the  teachers  and  educators 
themselves  outside  of  any  official  prodding.  It  is  through  their  asso¬ 
ciations  that  notes  are  compared,  reports  are  made  public,  results 
of  new  methods  are  checked,  and  stimtdus  to  further  research  is  given. 
It  is  education  guarding  itself  and  democracy. 


American  educators  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  work  they  have  ac¬ 
complished.  But  they  must  go  on 
achieving,  for  in  a  moment  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  all  may  be  lost. 

The  point  which  is,  paradoxically 
enough,  both  the  chief  guardian  and 
help  of  democracy  in  education  and 
its  greatest  danger  is  the  point  of 
academic  freedom.  It  is  through  our 
insistence  on  academic  freedom  that 
our  education  is  kept  democratic.  It 
is  because  of  our  insistence  on  acad¬ 
emic  freedom  that  subversive  forces 
may  gain  entry  into  our  schools.  Yet 
vre  cannot  sacrifice  academic  freedom 
merely  because  it  presents  a  danger, 
for  that  would  be  the  death  of  democ¬ 
racy.  We  must  preserve  the  freedom 
and  fight  the  danger. 

Hie  men  who  laid  down  for  us  the 
principle  of  free  speech  were  perfectly 
weU  aware  that  it  gave  to  enemies  of 
democracy  an  unfair  advantage.  They 
often  said  so.  Yet  they  firmly  believed 
that  truth  would  always  be  strong 
enough  to  rise  and  crush  falsehood. 
They  have  not  yet  been  proved  wrong. 


We  have  not  yet  had  to  resort  to 
arms  to  give  the  truth  a  hearing  in 
a  free  democracy.  It  has  invariably 
prevailed  in  free  competition  with 
error. 

If,  therefore,  teaching  and  discussion 
are  left  free  in  our  schools,  we  can 
be  sure  that  truth  will  win  out  on  its 
own  merits.  But  the  freedom  must 
be  preserved  at  all  costs.  This  free¬ 
dom  has  many  implications.  It  means 
the  teacher  must  be  left  free  to  present 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it  without  duress 
in  favor  of  any  particular  theory  from 
above.  It  means  the  student  must  be 
free  to  accept  or  reject  whatever  is 
not  of  mathematical  certitude,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  conforms  or  fails  to  conform 
with  his  reason  and  his  conscience. 
This  double  aspect  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  acts  as  a  double  check  upon  it, 
and-  is  the  greatest  factor  in  guarding 
and  preserving  it. 

It  IS  PERFECTLY  PLAIN  that  we  cannot 
teach  democracy  or  prepare  our  youth 
to  be  citizens  of  a  democratic  state 
unless  the  system  under  which  they 


are  taught  is  itself  perfectly  democratic 
and  free.  You  cannot  teach  freedom 
by  regimentation.  You  cannot  teach 
democracy  by  an  overweighted  authori¬ 
tarianism.  The  school  must  be  free. 

Considering  education  under  the 
aspect  of  its  guardianship  of  democ¬ 
racy,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what 
we  shall  teach  in  our  schools  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
guarding  of  democracy.  In  sober 
reality  it  is  not  necessary  to  instruct 
or  direct  democracy  at  all.  If  the  mind 
is  trained  freely  in  all  truth,  it  naturally 
tends  to  democracy.  Yet  direct  train¬ 
ing  is  necessary  as  a  kind  of  short  cut 
and  a  guide. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  jingoism,  which,  although  it  is 
the  antithesis  of  democracy,  often  leads 
people  to  discredit  democracy  on  its 
account.  We  must  not  strangle  our 
students  with  smug  complacency  or 


ACADEMIC 

FREEDOM 


racial  or  national  superiority.  Democ¬ 
racy  looks  forward,  but  it  feeds  on 
what  has  gone  before.  It  does  not 
despise  its  own  beginnings.  We  cannot 
be  truly  democratic  if  we  are  demo¬ 
cratic  only  within  our  own  borders, 
and  aristocratic  among  the  nations. 
We  cannot  teach  democracy  by  teach¬ 
ing  our  youth  to  despise  nations  which 
are  not  yet  democratic. 

We  can,  however,  teach  them  what 
has  prevented  other  nations  from 
achieving  it,  or  what  has  destroyed  it 
when  they  had  it.  Youth  must  learn 
the  steps  by  which  freedom  descends 
to  tyranny. 

If  WE  ARE  TO  TEACH  democracy,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  have  some  un¬ 
changing  norm  which  will  remain 
reliable  throughout  all  possible  types 
of  change.  We  do  possess  such  a  norm. 
Our  government  was  founded  at  a 
very  fortunate  time,  a  time  when  we 
had  leaders  with  a  permanent  ideaL 
They  gave  us  two  documents  which 
are  fully  as  eflective  today  as  they 
were  in  the  vastly  different  society  in 
which  they  were  made.  No  more  e]lec- 
tive  instrument  of  government,  and 
no  clearer  or  more  able  statement  of 
fundamental  human  rights  has  ever 
been  written  than  our  Constitution 
and  Declaration  of  Independence. 
These  are  our  norm  of  democracy,  and 
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it  u  the  chief  responsibility  of  educa-  respect  for  government  and  fear  of  it;  may  induce  us  to  fill  all  government 

tors  to  see  that  these  documents  are  bow  to  develop  the  one  and  avoid  the  offices  with  experts;  but  as  soon  as 

preserved,  guarded,  and  fully  under-  other.  In  American  democracy  there  we  have  done  so,  we  are  in  danger, 

stood.  must  be  no  gathering  in  secret  places  The  experts  may  work  their  will  nith 

Democracy  is  not  a  matter  of  indi-  to  discuss  in  fear  what  every  man  us  always  with  the  bland  excuse  that 

vidual  conscience  and  action.  A  man  ought  to  talk  about  openly.  But  self- 

cannot  go  off  in  a  field  and  be  demo-  criticism  is  suicidal  in  a  country  of 
cratic  all  by  himself.  Democracy  is  uninstructed  or  poorly  instructed 
essentially  social.  Eklucation  is  there-  people,  and  again  it  is  upon  education 
fore  responsible  to  democracy  for  that  the  whole  weight  of  responsibility 
training  its  citizens  in  social  thinking,  is  thrown. 

The  history,  growth,  and  constitution  I 

of  society  must  be  well  understood  by  |n  the  fight  to  preserve  democracy 
the  future  citizen.  He  must  understand  there  is  one  kind  of  tyranny  that  is 
the  proper  relation  of  man  to  man,  very  easily  overlooked.  If  a  man  should 
the  proper  balance  of  rights  and  duties,  come  with  an  army  to  work  his  will 
the  proper  weight  of  social  responsi-  upon  us,  we  would  know  him  for  a 
bility.  He  must  be  able  to  criticize,  tyrant  and  destroy  him.  If,  after  being 
evaluate,  and,  if  the  need  arises,  even  duly  elected  to  office  by  the  people, 
to  create  institutions.  He  must  learn  a  man  should  try  to  enforce  laws 
to  be  a  part  of  and  to  cooperate  with  upon  us  outside  the  ordinary  channels, 
society  and  with  fundamental  insti-  and  for  his  personal  gain  or  glorifica- 
tutions.  All  this  is  the  major  task  of  tion,  we  would  know  him  for  a  tyrant 


*^0  force  a  child  to  read  before  he  hat 
had  the  eatentiol  experiences  tliat  eng<'ii<h*r 
a  readiness  for  reading  is  not  only  bad 
pedagogy — it  is  basically  inhuman  ami  nn- 
democratic.  To  assume  tliat  all  childrca 
are  prepared  at  any  given  lime  to  learn 
eqnally  well  the  same  thing  is  to  ignvm 
the  fundamental  farts  of  individual  growth. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  justiBfalion 
for  a  curriculum  program  that  assumes  in 
advance  just  what  each  child  shall  learn 
and  how  he  shall  learn  it.  Research  clearly 
indicates  that  each  child  has  a  nniqne 
pattern  of  growth.” — Paul  J.  Mistier. 


they  understand  these  things  and  we 
do  not,  and  we  will  have  no  answers 
to  their  long  words  and  scientific 
reasons.  Education  guards  us  from 
this  danger  as  effectively  as  it  docs 
from  the  others.  The  solution  lies 
not  in  getting  rid  of  the  experts,  for 
we  need  as  many  of  them  as  we  can 
get.  The  answer  lies  in  educating  all 
our  future  citizens  to  be  as  nearly 
expert  as  possible  in  all  things  relat¬ 
ing  to  government. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  not  only  at  the 
responsibility  of  education  to  democ¬ 
racy,  but  of  the  responsibility  of  educa¬ 
tors  to  democracy.  They  who  must 
train  our  youth  in  the  future  of  the 
democratic  ideal  must  themselves  be 
prepared  to  face  this  ideal  and  must 
be  properly  trained.  They  need  a 
training  and  preparation  such  as  no 
educators  in  history  have  ever  needed- 
And  they  are  getting  this  training.  Our 
schools  of  education  and  our  graduate 
courses  are  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
are  constantly  improving.  The  checking 
of  teacher  fitness  by  accrediting 
'’"encies  is  becoming  hiore  and  more 
effective.  Local  education 
everywhere  is  emerging 
from  political  control  and 
passing  into  the  hands  of 
(|ualified  educators,  llie 
era  of  school  boards  cdm- 
posed  entirely  of  politi- 
:ians  is  at  an  end. 

The  future  of  our  coun- 
.  try  and  the  preservation 

of  the  noblest  idea  e\er 
conceived  by  man  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  task 
is  to  educate  youth.  There 
tre  many  forces  around 


reatest 


those  in  whose  hands  education  is  and  rid  ourselves  of  him.  But  we 

placed.  may  be  overcome  with  a  more  subtle 

Democracy  feeds  on  self-criticism.  kind  of  tyranny — one  to  which  our 

Our  youth,  therefore,  must  be  given  age  of  specialization  is  particularly 

accurate  instruments  for  intelligent,  susceptible.  The  enemy  might  be  a 

accurate,  and  corrective  criticism.  They  simple  government  official  who  hap- 

must  be  taught  the  difference  between  pens  to  be  an  expert  in  his  field.  He 


If  teuehinK  and  discussion  are  left  free  in  our  schools,  we  can  be  sure  that  truth 
will  win  out  on  its  own  merits. 


OCTOBE  R.  1945 
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S^ioulct  S^dmute 

Resolutions  of  Pension  Fund 


IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1938  the  Board 
of  Trustees  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  of  the  retirement  system  to 
have  all  liabilities  reduced  to  a  matter 
of  record  and  to  have  contributions 
begin  from  members  and  from  the 
State  to  offset  such  liabilities  arising 
from  the  right  given  in  our  law'  at 
Revised  Statutes  18:13-43  for  new- 
entrant  members  to  claim,  by  purchase, 
credit  for  prior  service. 

It  was  at  that  time  resolved  that 
every  new-entrant  member  of  the  fund 
who  had  had  prior  service  and  who 
had  not  claim^  credit  for  it  would 
be  given  one  year  to  agree  to  pur¬ 
chase  credit  for  his  prior  service,  and 
diat  new-entrant  members  thereafter 
enrolled  would  be  given  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enrollment  to  claim  any 
such  credit  to  which  they  were  entitled 
and  for  which  they  wished  to  make 
additional  contributions  to  the  fund. 

In  August  and  September  of  1938 
letters  were  written  to  each  school  dis¬ 
trict  announcing  to  our  membership 
the  limitations  so  placed  by  the  Board 
•of  Trustees  on  the  purchase  privilege 
granted  in  our  law. 

There  is  a  similar  potential  lia¬ 
bility  arising  from  the  privilege  of  a 
person  who  was  formerly  a  member 
and  whose  membership  has  ceased,  to 
reinstate  the  service  credits  attached 
to  his  former  membership. 

OLLOWINC  is  an  extract  from  the 
tpmiitjw  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  July  12,  1945: 

“A  former  member  who  returns  to 
pensionable  service  from  disability, 
raperannuation,  or  service  retire¬ 
ment  shall  be  required  to  become 
a  contributing  member  of  the  fund 
hot  to  contribute  at  only  the  rate 
whkdi  applied  during  his  former 
membership.  Such  a  member  shall 
retain  the  right  given  in  18:13-75  to 
maintain  his  new  membership  with¬ 
out  having  contributions  d^ucted 
from  his  salary  after  he  has  attained 
age  62  and  has  completed  35  years 
of  service  if  the  member  elects  not 
to  contribute.  All  of  the  service 
credits  attached  to  his  former  mem¬ 
bership  shall  be  restored  and  the 
actnarial  value  of  the  future  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  annuity  element  of  his 
retirement  allowance  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  his  new  active  account  in  the 


If  Teachers  Don’t  Know 
Answers,  They  Should  Read 
These  New  Resolutions 

If  a  Michigan  teacher  with 
seven  years  of  service  begins 
teaching  in  New  Jersey  at  age 
27  in  1935,  hot  has  ciaimed  no 
credit  for  her  Michigan  service, 
may  she  now  claim  and  receive 
cre^t  for  such  service? 

If  the  same  teacher,  after  com¬ 
ing  from  Michigan,  taught  for  five 
years  and  claimed  credit  for  her 
previous  service,  and  then  in  1940 
married,  resigned,  and  withdrew 
her  money,  may  she  upon  return¬ 
ing  to  teaching  in  1945,  claim 
credit  for  her  Michigan  service 
as  well  as  for  her  previous  five 
years  of  New  Jersey  service? 

If  a  new  entrant  member  who 
retired  on  disability  in  1940  has 
sufficiently  recovered  to  renew  her 
teaching  career  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember,  1945,  at  wlut  rate  must 
she  contribute?  With  how  many 
years  of  service  will  she  be  cred¬ 
ited? 

If  a  teacher  marries,  resigns, 
withdraws,  and  later  returns,  at 
what  rate  must  she  contribute? 
How  much  of  her  former  service 
can  she  claim  credit  for,  and  at 
what  rates? 

A  teacher  returns  to  teaching 
and  establishes  credit  for  her 
former  five  years  of  service.  She 
teaches  seven  more  years  and  thMi 
becomes  disabled.  May  she  qualify 
for  disability  retiremait? 

If  a  retired  teacher  over  71 
years  of  age  acc^ts  employment 
in  the  pnbUc  schools,  what  is  his 
pension  status? 

Annuity  Savings  Fund,  providing, 
however,  that  the  service  of  a  person 
shall  not  be  pensionable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  if  he 
has  been  receiving  a  disability,  age, 
or  service  retirement  allowance  from 
the  fund  and  then  is  offered  and 
accepts  employment  in  the  public 
schools  after  attaining  age  71. 

A  FORMER  member  whose  member¬ 
ship  has  become  inactive,  who  has 
not  withdrawn  his  accumulated  con¬ 


tributions,  and  whose  inactive  mem¬ 
bership  is  expired,  or  a  former 
member  who  has  withdrawn  his 
accumulated  contributions,  on  re¬ 
turning  to  pensionable  service  in  the 
public  schools,  is  required  to  enroll 
in  the  fund  and  to  contribute  at 
the  rate  which  applies  at  his  then 
attained  age.  After  accepting  such 
employment  the  member  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  any  funds 
which  may  stand  to  his  credit.  The 
member  may  if  he  wishes,  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  return  to 
service,  establish  full  credit  for  the 

Bulletin  issued  to  radio  broadcasting 
stations  by  Council  for  Democracy:  “Radio 
Directive :  Give  yonr  sympathetic  char¬ 
acters  names  like  Malinowsky  and  Epstein 
and  Schrieber,  as  well  as  Jones  and  Smith. 
One  name  is  as  American  as  another.” 

service  attached  to  his  former  mem¬ 
bership  by  making  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  or  by  agreeing  to  con¬ 
tribute  until  age  62  at  an  increased 
rate  of  deduction,  which  rate  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  by  the  method  hereinafter 
described. 

The  amount  of  the  lump  sum 
payment  or  the  increased  rate  of 
deduction  referred  to  in  the  above 
section  is  to  be  determined  not  by 
the  amount  of  accumulated  contri¬ 
butions  formerly  withdrawn  but  by 
a  prospective  calculation  of  what 
contributions  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
quired  from  the  date  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  until  age  62  in  order  that  the 
savings  account  may  then  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  produce  an  annuity  which 
will  approximately  equal  the  pension 
then  payable  by  the  State  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  teacher’s  service  during 
his  current  membership  and  also  on 
account  of  his  service  while  for¬ 
merly  a  member  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  years  of  prior  service 
for  which  during  his  former  mem¬ 
bership  he  claim^  credit  by  making 
a  lump  sum  payment  or  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  contribute  at  an  increased 
rate  of  deduction. 

The  amount  of  such  restored 
credits  shall  not  be  limited  to  ten 
years  of  prior  service  for  which 
new-entrants  are  permitted  to  pur- 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Translating  Surveys  Into  Action 

Do  Research  Studies  Stimulate  Activity  on  Your  Part? 


Ninety  percent  of  all  mental  stimuli 
is  received  through  the  eyes,  five  per 
cent  through  the  ears,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  percent  through  the  other 
senses  combined,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind.  A  minimum  of  twenty  foot 
candles  on  each  child’s  desk  will  save 
and  protect  his  eyes,  and  will  permit 
him  to  read  approximately  twenty-five 
percent  faster,  and  gain  approximately 
ten  percent  more  in  knowledge. 

Have  you  tested  the  desks  in  your 
classroom  with  a  light  meter,  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  light  your  pupils  are 
getting? 

•  •  • 

Of  all  the  dental  health  knowledge 
that  the  average  person  needs,  nine- 
tenths  is  summed  up  in  the  advice  to 
“visit  your  dentbt  early  and  often”. 

Have  you  checked  to  see  whether 
your  pupils  apply  this  large  proportion 
of  their  dental  knowledge? 

•  •  • 

The  Navy,  in  scheduling  a  large 


series  of  movies  for  Pacific  cotnbatants, 
found  that  its  personnel  preferred,  in 
order,  1)  musicals,  2)  comedies, 
3)  dramas,  and  4)  mysteries. 

Do  you  know  the  preferences  of 
your  pupils? 

•  •  • 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa- 


**I  heard  this  statement  made  hy  one  of 
onr  local  citizens  and  it  impressed  me  so 
much  I  would  like  to  pass  it  on  to  yon. 
‘All  of  onr  wars  have  heen  fonght  hy  the 
yonth  of  America  hut  the  peace  has  heen 
made  hy  age.  I  defy  anyone  to  prove  that 
the  wars  have  not  heen  more  saccessfnl 
than  the  peace*.”-'  Russell  County  School 
Journal. 


tion  distributed  last  year  more  than 
eight  million  printed  pages  of  reading 
matter  designed  to  help,  encourage, 
inform,  and  inspire  New  Jersey’s 
25,000  teachers. 

Have  you  permitted  the  publications 
to  have  a  maximum  effect  on  your  life? 


Transportation  is  provided  for  18.3 
percent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  public 
schools  in  the  United  States,  at  an 
average  yearly  cost  of  $20.64  per  pupil 
transported. 

Is  there  any  way  your  community 
can  change  or  consolidate  bus  routes 
to  release  money  for  other  necessary 
educational  facilities? 

•  •  • 

Since  1939,  high  school  teacher 
turnover  in  Maryland  was  32  percent 
yearly ;  the  turnover  among  elementary 
teachers  was  20  per  cent. 

Have  you  surveyed  your  own  sitis- 
ation  and  tried  measures  to  counteract 
rapid  turnover? 

•  •  • 

According  to  a  study  made  by  M.  P. 
Moe,  of  the  Montana  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  55  percent  of  Montana’s  adult 
population  received  all  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  state  of  Montana. 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  the 
parents  of  your  children  were  educated 
outside  of  New  Jersey? 


PROSE  AND  POETRY 


NEW  REVISIONS  • 

A  Comphtm  6-Boolc  LItmraturm 
Series  for  Grades  7  through  12 


rose  a 


m/ 


Proven  as  to  merit  by  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  the  Prose 
and  Poetry  books  have  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  field  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 


Attractive  in  appearance',  absorbing 
in  content,  and  adaptable  in  appli¬ 
cation,  this  series  is  graded  to  meet 
successive  age  and  interest  levels. 
Material  is  of  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty. 


A  system  of  Elective  Units  offers 
a  choice  of  12  novels  and  plays  to 
meet  outside  reading  requirements 
in  grades  9  through  12.  Students’ 
Workbooks  and  Teachers’  Man¬ 
uals  accompany  each  basic  text. 


Two-eelor  printing ...  modem  format... fascinating  oontoit  and 
a  judicious  balance  <rf  the  best  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the 
classics  down  to  World  War  II,  combine  to  make  these  books  a 
"must  have”  series. 


PtOSI  AND  POfltY  Jssf—yt . Orads  7 

KOSI  AND  POniY  AdvMNwM . Oieds  t 

MOM  AND  POmY  tat  iaisyst . Ofeds  * 

MOM  AND  POmY  fs»  AaffidsNoa  ....  Oteds  1# 

MOM  AND  POfTRY  sf  AnMffM . Ofeds  11 

MOM  AND  POITIY  af  inflMd . Ofeds  11 

Write  for  descri^ioo  fiMtn  and  information 
about  the  program. 

THE  L.W.  SINGER  COMPANY 

249-269  West  Erie  Bhd.  Erracuse,  K  Y, 

MR.  T.  K.  ELLIS,  mo  Woodsids  Avsnus 
Trsnton,  Nsw  Jersey 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Charles  J.  Strahan 
NJ.E.A.  Secretary 

Does  the  principal  of  a  school 
have  a  right  to  forbid  parents 
who  have  t^n  abusive  in  langui^e 
from  entering  the  building? 

A  principal  has  rather  broad  power 
to  determine  the  conduct  of  his  school 
in  relation  to  teachers  and  pupils.  He 
does  not  have  authority  to  determine 
which  citizens  of  the  district  may  or 
may  not  enter  the  school  building. 
Discourtesies  of  citizens  who  come  to 
the  school  should  be  reported  to  the 
board,  and  the  board  or  the  principal 
may  secure  action  by  the  court  to  pro¬ 
hibit  such  a  person  from  entering  the 
building.  The  principal  is  not  the 
final  judge  as  to  the  degree  of  an 
offense  which  would  deprive  a  citizen 
of  the  district  from  entering  the  public 
school. 

Does  a  school  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  punish  children  for  acts 
conunitted  when  the  school  is  not 
in  session? 

The  statutory  law  gives  authority  to 
the  teacher  to  punish  pupils  for  mis¬ 
conduct  at  the  school  or  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  rulings  by  the  courts  to 
indicate  that  a  pupil  may  be  held 
accountable  in  school  for  statements 
derogatory  to  the  teacher  or  functions 
of  the  school  even  though  these  state¬ 
ments  are  made  on  Saturday  or  Sun¬ 
day  when  the  school  is  not  in  session. 
The  school  also  has  jurisdiction  over 
pupils  on  other  than  school  days  if 
the  pupil  is  at  a  school  function  such 
as  baseball  or  football  games  held  on 
Saturdays. 

What  is  the  correct  procedure 
in  suspending  or  expelling  pupils? 

Since  a  teacher  in  a  one-room  school 
is  considered  as  a  principal  the  law 
provides  that  he  may  suspend  a  pupil 
but  he  must  immediately  report  the 
suspension  to  the  board  of  education. 
In  all  schools  of  more  than  one 
teacher  the  teacher  reports  the  conduct 
of  the  pupil  to  the  principal  who  alone 
is  authorized  by  law  to  suspend  the 
pupils.  The  principal  must  immedi¬ 
ately  report  the  suspension  to  the 
board  of  education.  Only  a  board  of 
education  has  authority  to  expel. 


Teacher  Certification 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Directort  Academic  Credentials 

What  is  the  difference  between 
a  provisional  and  a  temporary  lim¬ 
ited  certificate? 

The  provisional  certificate  can  lead 
to  the  regular  limited  certificate,  if 
the  applicant  takes  six  credits  each 
year  chosen  from  the  deficiencies.  The 
temp>orary  limited  certificate  is  issued 
on  much  less  preparation — a  certificate 
in  another  state  or  an  expired  New 
Jersey  certificate  or  a  request  from 
the  employing  school  district  stating 
that  the  applicant,  regardless  of  train¬ 
ing,  is  the  only  person  available.  The 
temporary  limited  certificate  is  valid 
only  for  the  school  year. 

What  happens  to  a  teacher 
whose  certificate  will  have  expired 
by  the  time  he  returns  from  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  armed  forces? 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has 
passed  the  following  resolution: 
“RESOLVED:  Teachers  who  hold 
valid  New  Jersey  limited  certificates 
which  were  in  full  force  and  effect 
at  the  time  they  entered  the  naval 
or  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
having  the  life  of  such  certificate 
extended  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  certificate,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
application,  provided  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  such  extension  shall  be 
made  within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  honorable  discharge.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  modify  the  present  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  extension  or 
revivals  of  letters  of  eligibility  and 
limited  teachers’  certificates.” 

If  a  candidate  has  a  course 
which  he  feels  satisfies  our  re¬ 
quirements  but  which  has  not 
been  accredited,  shall  he  send  an 
interpretation  of  the  course  from 
the  college? 

An  explanation  from  the  college 
registrar  is  the  best  source  of  material 
concerning  courses  of  this  nature.  The 
registrar  of  the  college  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  information  which  can  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Department. 
However,  an  additional  interpretation 
by  the  candidate  may  also  be  sent. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Wood.  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

What  is  the  difference  between 
a  new-entrant  and  a  present- 
entrant? 

Answer:  In  forming  a  new  retire¬ 
ment  system  for  the  teacher  population 
of  New  Jersey  in  1919,  the  Slate 
promised  a  pension  at  retirement  with¬ 
out  further  cost  to  the  teacher  on 
account  of  service  prior  to  September 
1,  1919,  with  certain  limitations.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  for  our 
membership  to  be  recorded  in  two 
classes:  first,  present-entrant  members 
who  were  teaching  when  the  law  w'as 
established,  and  second,  new-entrant 
members  who  joined  on  accepting  their 
appointments  after  the  law  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Present-entrant  members  were 
not  required  to  enroll  but  were  given 
until  January  1,  1924,  to  come  in  vol¬ 
untarily  in  the  preferred  class.  New- 
entrant  members  are  required  to  enroll 
on  accepting  appointments  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

How  long  does  a  teacher  on 
leave  of  absence  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pension  fund? 

Answer:  Membership  ceases  two 
years  after  a  teacher  last  contributes 
to  the  fund,  or  if,  in  any  five-year 
period  after  he  last  becomes  a  member, 
he  shall  render  less  than  two  years  of 
school  service. 

If  I  resign  from  teaching,  will 
it  pay  me  to  leave  my  savings 
fund  in  the  possession  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  Fund,  or  will  it 
pay  me  to  withdraw  it? 

Answer:  When  a  member  stops 
teaching,  he  receives  no  further  salary 
and  makes  no  further  contributions  to 
the  Pension  Fund.  He  becomes  an 
inactive  member.  His  savings  account 
improves  by  the  operation  of  interest 
only  for  a  period  of  inactive  member¬ 
ship  of  not  to  exceed  two  years.  So 
long  as  his  savings  account  is  interest- 
bearing  for  this  two-year  period  and  if 
he  becomes  disabled  and  has  had  ten 
years  of  service,  he  can  as  a  member 
of  the  fund  apply  for  and  qualify  for 
disability  retirement.  If  he  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  money,  he  is  no  longer  a 
member  and  cannot  be  retired. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  FACULTIES 


to 

Help  Your  Studeits  WIN 
COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. ..TRIPS  TO  WASHIHGTON... VICTORY  BONDS 

100  EXCITING  PRIZES  IN  ALL! 

#  2  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS— One  for  a  boy,  one  for  a  girl.  Each  providing  one 
year  at  the  college  of  their  choice  PLUS  initial  expenses. 

G  2  ALL-EXPENSE  TRIPS  TO  WASHINGTON  FOR  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Visiting  Congress  in  session!  Meeting  high  government  officials!* 

•  96  UNITED  STATES  VICTORY  BONDS!  $25  Victory  Bonds  for  the  96  next  best 
essays. 


pillsbury 

urges  students 

A  FOOD 


IStinlE  OF  ftOW  '"1“'* 

ol  not  more  thin  500  morns 


riiis  FOR  PERCtr 


FOOD  HELPED  WIN  THE  WAR!  HOW  CAN  FOOD  HELP  WIN  AND  KEEP  THE  PEACE? 


Should  the  United  States  tradition— “It’s  American  to 
Share”— be  adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world.^ 
Should  the  United  Nations  pool  their  food  resources  to 
help  “have-not”  nations  in  time  of  need?  What  shall  be 
done  NOW  to  rescue  the  hungry  and  starving  millions 


in  China,  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  Holland,  Greece, 
the  Philippines?  If  America  continues  to  have  surplus 
farm  products,  where  will  we  market  them? 

The  answers  your  students  write  to  these  vital  food 
questions  may  well  be  the  “Food  Plank  for  Peace.” 


Study  the  rules . .  .  encourage  your  students  to  enter  this  contest .  .  .  and  write  their  FOOD  PLANK  FOR  PEACE! 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  SAYSt 

"H  w  lut  Europe  go  cold  and  hungry,  wo  may  /oso  some  of  tho  fovnda~ 
tions  of  order  on  which  tho  hopo  for  wor/d-w/de  peace  must  rust." 


JUDGES -PROMINENT  AMERICAN  FOOD  AUTHORITIES 


"rOOD  PLANK  FOR  PEACE”  ESSAY  CONTEST  RULES 


1.  Any  senior  level  high  school  or  similar 
institution  with  equal  scholastic  stand¬ 
ards  located  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  may  on  behalf  of  its 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  students 
enter  four  (4)  individual  essays  on  the 
subject  of  a  FOOD  PLANK  FOR  PEACE 
limited  to  not  more  than  five-hundred 
(500)  words  in  length.  It  is  suggested, 
but  not  obligatory,  that  two  of  these  com¬ 
positions  be  the  work  of  boy  and  two  of 
girl  students. 

2.  All  essays  entered  must  be  the  original 
%ork  of  regularly  enrolled  students  and 


must  be  written  in  pen  or  typewritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper.  Standard  theme 
size  paper  is  preferred,  but  not  required. 

3.  The  essays  must  be  submitted  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  or  other  author¬ 
ized  faculty  member,  and  MUST  BE 
POSTMARKED  NOT  LATER  THAN 
JANUARY  15,  1946. 

4.  The  full  name  and  home  address  of 
the  student,  as  well  as  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  school,  and  the  name  of  the 
faculty  member  submitting  essay  must 
appear  on  each  manuscript.  Essays  will 


be  duplicated  and  coded  withotit  names 
for  final  judging. 

5.  The  essays  should  be  addressed: 
JUDGES,  FOOD  PLANK  FOR  PEACE, 
PILLSBURY  INSTITUTE  OF  FLOUR 
MILLING  HISTORY,  MINNEAPOLIS 
2,  MINN. 

6.  Decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 
In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  awards  will  be 
made.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail 
in  care  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
which  they  are  attending.  No  essays  will 
be  returned. 


OCTOBER,  1946 
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TSACH^^L 


Important  Principles  Emergi 

Cecelia  “Soi^entft 


and  Children  Love  Them! 


Jo  busy  days,  teachers  by  the  thousand  have 

leaned  heavily  on  the  quick  and  efficient  help  civen  them  by 
Waster  Wi^books.  Pupils,  to<^  have  expressed  their  de- 
l.icht  with  these  sound,  practical  books.  More  than  105 
titles  available.  Cost  lesa  than  tablet  paper. 

•  SHARP’S  USEFUL  LANGUAGE 

Interestioc.  carefully  sraded  exercises  on  the  fundamentals  of 
functional  grammar;  punctuation  and  usase;  for  use  with  any 
basic  texu. 

A  book  for  each  srade.  Itic  to  20c  list  price.  Testbooks  and 
Manuals. 

•  GEOGRAPHY 

Study  Guides  in  Geoitraphy  that  make  ceosraphy  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  subiect.  These  workbooks  meet  every  economic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  commercial  demand  of  the  present  day  and  fit  in 
with  any  textbook  or  seopraphical  rrader  you  use. 

Grades  5  throuph  7.  28c  to  52c  list  price. 

•  MY  ARITHMETIC  TABLH 

This  ^ies  conains  a  wealth  of  drill  and  problem  material 
covenns  every  step  and  process.  There  are  introductory 
helps,  a  scorins  system,  modem  problem  material,  careful 
yradation,  tests  and  answers. 

Grades  I  thru  IV. 

•  EYE  AND  EAR  FUN 

Phonic  Workbooks. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  skills  essential  to  word  recoKoi- 
tion  developed  by  each  book:  Observe  general  form  of  words: 
Vse  context  clues  in  recopying  words;  Heer  likeness  of  sounds 
■n  different  words;  Anetyxe  words  by  recognizing  familiar 
parts. 

A  book  for  each  grade.  24c  list  price. 


CECELIA  BOBERTZ 
Her  Case  Makes  History 


the  progress  and  advances  in  modem 
educational  standards,  schools  today 
are  generally  recognized  as  demand¬ 
ing  and  expecting  certain  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  the  part  of  teachers  insofar  as 
the  social  training  of  the  youth  under 
their  supervision  is  concerned.  As 
part  of  the  held  of  modem  education, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  group 
activity  and  clubs  of  various  kinds  are 
expected  to  be  formed  within  the 
sphere  of  the  school  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  so  that  the  teacher,  through  the 
medium  of  supervision,  can  take  some 
part  in  formulating  the  social  thought 
and  social  activities  of  the  children, 
all  of  which  has  great  social,  as  well 
as  educational,  value.  .  .  These 'activi¬ 
ties  are  definitely  recognized  as  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  system. 


^end  for  the  1945  i 
WEBSTER  WORK  BOOK 
Catalog  NOW! 


t 


Announcing  A  New  and  Complete  Service 

Visual  Instruction 

SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  TO  GIVE  PRACTICAL  HELP  IN  /\. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ACTUAL  CURRICULUM  SUBJECTS 


NOW — you  can  get  a  completely  integrated  program  of  16  mm.  sound- 
films.  discussional  strip-films  and  supplementary  printed  material  to 
help  you  teach  practically  any  basic  curriculum  subject  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school!  Every  phase  of  the  service  perfected  by 
leading  authorities — backed  by  the  publishers  of  **  Young  America*! 


Here,  At  Last,  is  a  complete  Visual  Instruction  Service 
that  not  only  offers  carefully  planned  films  for  every  grade 
and  practically  every  basic  curriculum  subject  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school,  but,  more  importantly,  the  films 
are  being  made  specifically  to  supplement  the  best  basic  text 
books  now  in  use.  All  types  of  films  are  included :  basic  cur¬ 
riculum,  supplementary,  orientation,  documentary,  and 
carefully  selected  commercial  films. 

YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS  SET  NEW 
HIGH  STANDARDS  I 

Editorially  and  technically  you  can  be  sure  that  Young 
America  16  mm.  Films  and  33  mm.  Strip-films  are  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  They  are  planned  and  supervised  by  leading 
authorities  on  each  specific  film  subject.  These  men  work 
closely  with  specialists  in  curriculum  and  visual  education 
as  well  as  with  outstanding  creative  and  production  experts 
in  the  educational  motion  picture  field. 

The  complete  Young  America  Visual  Instruction  Service 
includes:  16  mm.  sound  films — 35  mm.  strip  films  of  the 
discussional  type — graded  teaching  manuals — and  carefully 
organized  lesson  plans.  Manuals  include  summaries,  discus¬ 
sion  outlines,  activity  programs  and  supplementary  projects. 

Your  Exclusive  Distributor  for 
Young  A  merica  Films  is: 

EDWARD  E.  BABB  ft  GO. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Young  America  Films 


Hn]  This  proud  American  eagle  appears 
1 1  on  the  cover  of  every  copy  of  “Ifoung 
'T  America” — the  National  News 
[_[  Weekly  for  "Youth.  To  teachers  and 
school  administrators  it  has  long 
been  a  symbol  of  editorial  excellence  in  the  school 
publication  field.  Now,  it  is  destined  to  become  just 
as  highly  respected  as  the  hallmark  of  quality  and 
service  in  the  Visual  Education  field  as  well.  Look 
for  it  as  your  guarantee  of  highest  standards  on 
Young  America  Films,  Teachers  Guides,  Manuals, 
and  Equipment  Recommendations. 


All  printed  material  is  prepared  by  experienced  teachers 
who  have  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  your  teaching 
problems  and  needs,  they  bring  you  a  wealth  of  stimulating 
and  practical  material.  They  show  how  to  prepare  your 
students  for  film  showing,  how  to  invite  comments,  promote 
discussion,  and  check  results. 

A  COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  SERVICE,  TOOl 

Young  America  Films  also  offers  you  a  complete  selection 
of  thoroughly  tested  equipment.  Included  are:  16  mm. 
sound  projectors,  35  mm,  strip-film  and  slide  projectors, 
viewers,  lamps,  screens,  etc.  Equipment  offered  by  YOUNO 
America  Films  is  already  being  ordered  by  many  schools 
— and  selected  in  preference  to  other  leading  and  long- 
established  makes. 

YOU  HAVE  AN  EXCLUSIVE  STATE  DISTRIBUTOR! 

You'll  want  more  details.  Here's  how  you  can  get  them 
easily:  The  name  of  your  exclusive  state  distributor  for 
Young  America  Films  and  Equipment  appears  in  the  box  on 
the  left.  One  of  their  representatives  is  ready  and  eager  to 
explain  to  you  just  how  this  complete  new  service  can  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  the  kind  of  practical  help  you  have  lorig 
wanted  in  your  work  as  a  teacher. 

In  the  meantime,  we  w'ill  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  the 
Young  America  Film  and  Equipment  Catalogues  PLUS  • 
folder  telling  you  “How  To  Build  a  Self-Supporting  Visual 
Education  Department.”  In  the  Film  Catalogue  is  a  list  of 
Young  America  Films  with  a  brief  summary  of  each,  in¬ 
dexed  by  grades,  titles  and  subject  matter,  together  with  a 
listing  of  lesson  plans  and  manuals.  Mail  Coupon  Nowl 


I  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

I  32  East  57tli  St.,  Naw  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I  I  am  interested  in  your  complete  service  for 

I  V’isual  Instruction. 

■  □  Send  me  both  your  Film  and  your  F.quipment 

I  Catalogues  for  1945-1946. 

I  □  Send  me  the  folder:  “How  To  Build  A  Self-. 
I  Supporting  Visual  Education  Department.”  v 


School . Grade. 


School  Address. 
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Vr  I  e  ra  ns  Can  Ret  rain 
In  Myriad  of  Courses 
In  Jersey’s  Schools 

rORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  supervised 
by  public  school  teachers  in  evening 
classes  are  providing  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  New  Jersey  veterans 
can  secure  additional  education  under 
the  C.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  while  carrying 
on  their  daily  occupation. 

The  plan,  developed  through  the 
Division  of  Adult  ELducation  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Education, 
has  arous^  interest  in  other  states, 
including  Alabama,  California,  Ohio, 
and  Virginia.  New  legislation  facili¬ 
tating  the  adoption  of  the  plan  has 
been  passed  in  Michigan.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  in  the  process  of  initiating 
a  program  resembling  the  one  now 
being  used  in  New  Jersey. 


Dischargred  veterans  meet  thrice  each  week  studying  six  different 
correspondence  courses  at  Neptune  High  Schooi,  Ocean  Grove,  with 
Joseph  Connelly  as  supervisor. 


Kced  ctf 

How  to  borrow  HOO,  ^200  or  more  without  endorsers 


Needs  One  Instructor 

The  advantage  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  plan,  according  to  Dr. 
Everett  Preston,  Adult  Education  Di¬ 
rector,  is  that  it  permits  veterans  to 
dioose  among  hundreds  of  subjects, 
and  it  allows  one  capable  instructor 
to  supervise  a  study  group  whose  mem¬ 
bers  begin  different  courses  at  different 
times. 

The  first  school  district  to  organize 
evening  correspondence  classes  for 
veterans  was  Ocean  Grove,  where  Dr. 
0.  J.  Moulton  offered  courses  in 
accounting,  advertising,  automobile 
mechanics,  building  construction,  en¬ 
gineering,  mechanical  drafting,  plas¬ 
tics,  refrigeration,  and  tearoom  and 
cafeteria  management. 

At  Ocean  Grove  the  textbooks  and 
instruction  material  are  sent  directly 
to  the  supervising  teacher,  who  later 
returns  the  answer  papers  for  correc¬ 
tion  and  grading. 

Many  Cities  Lay  Plans 

At  the  present  time  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  approved  the  offering 
of  correspondence  school  courses  to 
veterans  and  other  adults  for  18  New 
Jersey  communities,  including  Cran¬ 
ford,  Dunellen,  Englewood,  Fort  Lee, 
Ocean  Grove,  Pitman,  Somerville, 
West  New  York,  Hackensack,  Free¬ 
hold,  Morristown,  Swedesboro,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Teaneck,  Camden,  Salem,  Trenton, 
and  Haddon  Towmship. 

Other  communities  considering  the 
establishment  of  classes  are  Asbury 
Park,  Franklin,  Atlantic  City,  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes,  Jersey  City,  Point  Pleasant 
Beach,  Nekton,  Caldwell,  Lakewood, 
hlatawan,  Boonton,  Cartaret,  West¬ 
mont,  and  Ridgewood. 


IF  YOU  run  short  of  cash  at  any  time,  need  and  the  payment  schedule  you 
just  get  in  touch  with  Household  prefer. 

Finance.  Here  you  can  borrow  on  your  Borrow  by  moil 

mere  promise  to  repay.  No  endorsers.  You  see  below  what  convenient  pay- 
no  bankable  security  needed!  ment  schedules  you  have  to  choose 

Just  tell  us  how  much  money  you  from.  Payments  shown  include  both 
-  principal  and  charges.  Charges 

"""  hwa  th,  ,a.h  kKin  you 

n  Chop.*  Your  Monthly  ^"y"**^*  j  -  time  you  have  the  money.  The 

t'jymtnli  faymnts  faymtnts  paymtnts  payrntnU  paynants  SOOner  yOU  repay  the  leSS  yOUr 

$25  5~8.75  f  6.65  loan  costs. '  Please  apply  for 

50  17.51  15.29  «  9.08  $  6.97  $  5.71  your  loan  at  the  nearest  House- 

75  26.26  .5  62  10.26  *  57  5  7.51  hold  offlcO.  Ot  Sond  thoCOUpOn 

100  35.01  26.58  18.15  13.95  11.43  9.75  to  leam  how  you  Can  borrow 

i  125  43.77  33.23  22.69  17.43  14.28  12.19  by  mail— quickly  and  simply. 

150  52.52  39.87  27.23  20.92  17.14  14.62  m  j 

200  70.03  53.16  36.31  27.89  22.85  19.50  Schools  use 

250  87.53  66.45  45.39  34.87  28.56  24.37  these  helps 

300  1 105.04  79.75  54.46  41.84  34  28  29.25  Household’s  practical  booklets 

on  buying  and  budgeting,  now 
widely  used  by  schools  and 

“““  '•  o'  *  o„ 

ft  is  fiKUtvd  on  actual  unpaid  principal  balances  as  reduced  by  , 

pay  menu.  There  are  no  fines,  fees,  discounts  or  other  hidden  yOUT  mCOmC.  Ask  Or  WHtC  fOr 

chartes. 

- -  free  sample  copies. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

'  CSTAStlSMCO  i«7i 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


3 

\:'jymtnts 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

payments 

10 

Garments 

12 

payments 

$25 

50 

%  8.75 
17.51 

f  6.65 
13.29 

*  9.08 

$  6.97 

%  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

3-4.28 

29.25 

Them  paymenU  include  all  costs  if  paymenu  are  made  monthly 
on  t!te  same  day  of  each  succeMtve  month.  Earlier  or  larger 
paymenu  reduce  the  tout  charces  and  later  or  smaller  pay* 
uients  increase  them. 

Hot^HOLD's  ONLY  CHABCff  is  the  monthly  rate  of  2H%  on 
unpaid  balances.  .  . 

ft  is  hgured  on  actual  unpaid  pnnci^  balances  as  reduced  by 
paymenu.  There  are  no  fines,  fees,  discounts  or  other  hidden 
chartes. 


Broad  way  •  Ste  Vi 
4th  FI..  Cs 
l.iftnse  So.  641 


Hackansach 

evens  Bldg.,  Peoples  Trust  ('o. 

Camden  79^  Buildints  6th  Floor, 


Wilson  Bldg..  Bib  FI. 
Phone:  C!ainden  7030 
I.tc4ns4  So.  642 


3arsav  City  6 

Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.,  3rd  PL. 
Phone:  jrl.  Sq.  2'0131 


Main  At  Day  Bldg.,  2od  FI.. 
Ph.;  Orange  5-2131 
Lic*nst  So.  679 


Passak 

654  Main  Ave..  2nd  FL. 


Parfh  Amboy 

Perth  Amlioy  NMkmal 
Bank  Bldg..  6th  Floor. 
Ph.:  IVrth  Amtoy  4-3440 
Lictnst  So.  691 


Trenton  Tsust  ('o.  B 
5th  Floor. 

Ph.-  Trcnion  5158 
L,ic*n%t  So.  660 


iUzabafb  4  Wawark  3  Potai  ion  1  Union  CHy 

Albender  Bldg..  7tb  Floor.  NatT  Newark  Bldg..  4th  FL.  150  Washington  St..  2nd  FI..  3600  Bergenline  Ave.. 

Ph  :  Elizabeth  3-4343  Ph  :  Mitchell  2-5412  Ph.:  Sherwood  2  3220  2od  FI  .  Pli.:  UNion  3-2146 

Luenst  So.  687  Ltcenst  So.  289  Li<4n*€  So.  6S9  Ltctmst  So.  700 

CoU  ot  or  fkomr  tkt  nrmrtst  Houstkoid  ofU*  or  mo4i  this  coupon  to  urortti  oPUr.  AH  negoitoitons  con  hrtomplrttd  by  motl. 


SEND  COUPON  POK  PBEE  INPOftMATION.  No  obligation  to  bofTOW.  If  immedUite  loan  it  wanted, 
state  amount  you  need. 

HOCSEHOLO  FINANCEGORPORATION  Sof^  . . .  .  .  -  NJt 


HOCSEHOLO  FINANCEGORPORATION 
(.Mail  to  nearest  office — addresses  aiiove) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet 
“How  to  Get  a  Loan.*'  1  understand  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligatkm  to 
negotiate  a  loan. 


Address  . 

City  . 

Amount  i  wtsh  to  borrow  $ 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


^cfiMtecC 


By  the  Research  Committee 

DR.  S.  G.  WINANS  DR.  EUGENE  WILKINS 

HARRIET  FISHER  ROBERT  COYLE 

BYRON  D.  STUART,  Chairman 


Four  hundred  and  twenty  school 
districts — an  increase  of  seven  dis¬ 
tricts  over  last  year — sent  in  replies 
to  the  third  annual  survey  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Research  Committee 
with  the  assistance  of  the  office  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 

The  results  of  this  survey  show 
further  moderate  upward  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  for 
the  past  school  year.  Several  com¬ 
munities  in  particular  have  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  toward  the 
improvement,  of  salaries  for  teachers. 
Montclair’s  new  $4500  maximum  sal¬ 
ary  for  six  years  of  professional 
training  and  East  Orange’s  $4400 
maximum  salary  for  five  years  of 
professional  training  are  encouraging 
signs  of  progress  toward  building  the 
economic  base  for  a  resp^table  pro¬ 
fession.  Both  of  these  communities 
have  adopted  the  single-salary  pattern 
which  encourages  increased  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  unifies  the  school 
system  by  recognizing  the  equal  im¬ 
portance  of  all  grades. 

Newark  Tops  the  State 
The  city  of  Newark,  which  has  a 
maximum  salary  of  $4600  for  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  stands 
at  the  top  of  all  New  Jersey  communi¬ 
ties.  However,  its  $3600  maximum  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  equalled  or 
surpassed  by  considerably  more  than 
a  dozen  communities  in  the  state. 

A  tabulation  of  the  total  figures  for 
the  last  two  years  gives  this  composite 
picture: 

No.  Of  School  DUtrieta 


Item 

1944-45 

1948-46 

Adopted  Salary  Schedule.. 

.  141 

126 

Salary  Policy . 

.  141 

168 

•Salary  Policy  OfiBcially 

Adopted . 

•  •  e  • 

100 

Single  Salary  Schedule.... 

.  83 

108 

Increments  for  Advanced 

Study  . 

.  80 

101 

Family  Allowance . 

7 

10 

General  Increments . 

.  261 

291 

General  Bonuses . 

.  251 

252 

*  This  question  was  not  asked  for 

the  year 

1944-48. 


These  totals  show  definite,  progress 
in  all  items  except  in  the  cases  of 
the  first  and  last  ones.  With  respect 
to  the  first — Adopted  Salary  Schedule 
— the  decline  of  six  school  districts 
for  1945-46  is  misleading.  This  ap- 


We  Make  Two  Suggestions 

First  suggestion — As  a  local 
association,  set  up  a  salary-study 
committee,  to  make  a  continuing 
survey  of  conditions  affecting  and 
influencing  local  salaries  and  sal¬ 
aries  of  comparable  communities. 

Second  suggestion  —  Request 
from  the  Association  a  copy  of  How 
to  Develop  Better  Salary  Schedules, 
written  by  the  Research  Committee. 
Available,  too,  are  reprints  of  the 
following  annual  salary  survey  of 
New  Jersey  school  districts. 


parent  decline  has  been  more  than 
absorbed  by  the  increased  number  of 
school  districts  listed  in  the  following 
two  items.  In  this  connection  it  is 
known  that  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  the  “salary  policy’’  or  “salary 
guide’’  method  of  handling  teacher 
salaries.  The  last  item  seems  to  show 
a  slight  dropping  off  in  the  number 
of  districts  giving  bonuses.  However, 
these  figures  are  also  misleading  since 
it  is  known  that  several  systems  have 
placed  the  bonus  money  in  the  regular 
salary  in  addition  to  the  usual  incre¬ 
ments,  thus  permanently  raising  the 
salary  level.  Furthermore,  in  many 
cases  the  amount  of  increment  or 
bonus  or  both  has  been  noticeably  in¬ 
creased.  East  Orange,  in  putting  into 
effect  its  new  salary  sch^ule,  made 
increment  adjustments  ranging  from 
$50  to  $600  in  all  grades.  They  also 
gave  a  bonus  ranging  up  to  $250.  It 
is  most  noteworthy  that  Rahway  gave 
a  blanket  $250  raise  plus  a  5  percent 
bonus  to  every  employee  of  the  Board 
— clerical,  supervisory,  administrative, 
custodial,  and  teaching  personnel.  This 
action  was  taken  too  late  in  the  spring 
to  get  into  this  report,  but  was  retro¬ 
active  to  January  1,  1945.  In  view  of 
the  increasing  cost  of  living  and  the 
comparatively  low  salaries  of  teachers, 
every  legitimate  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  local  boards  to  incorporate 
bonus  money  into  the  salary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  increments  and 
thus  raise  the  level  of  salaries.  This 
should  not  be  too  difficult  in  those 
communities  which  include  their  bonus 
in  the  current  budget. 


So  much  for  the  total  figures.  They 
tell  a  story  of  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  point  the  way  for  renewed 
effort  if  the  teaching  profession  is 
going  to  meet  the  challenge  for  im¬ 
proved  educational  leadership. 

In  order  to  determine  the  measur¬ 
able  change  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past  year,  we  have  selected  only 
those  communities  which  have  re¬ 
ported  for  the  past  two  consecutive 
years.  The  comparative  tabulation  of 
these  349  school  districts  is  as  follows: 


No.  ol  CommuniUM 
Item  1943-44  1944-M 

Adopted  Salary  Schedule....  123  118 

^lary  Policy .  122  ISO 

•Salary  Policy  OfiBcially 

Adopted  .  98 

Single  Salary  Schedule .  79  108 

Increments  for  Advanced 

Study  .  78  90 

Allowance  Family  Head .  7  10 

General  Increments .  246  257 

General  Bonus .  221  218 


*  This  question  was  not  asked  tor  tbe  year 
1943-44. 

Progress  Will  Continue 
If  the  period  following  the  last  war 
is  any  evidence  of  what  we  may  expect 
with  regard  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
living,  and  this  pattern  is  apparently 
shaping  up,  greater  effort  must  be 
given  to  the  improvement  of  teachers’ 
salaries.  The  rate  of  progress  in  the 
state  for  the  past  year  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  years  to  come. 

A  glance  at  the  average  salaries  of 
teachers  for  the  state  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  increases: 

Avonte  Annual 
AveraBe  Annual  Increast  Par 


Year  Salary  Teacher 

1939-40  .  12094.35  . 

194041  .  82123.00  $28.65 

194142  .: .  82185.00  862.00 

194243  .  82206.43  821.43 

194344  .  82296.65  $90.22 


This  shows  an  increase  per  teacher 
of  only  $202.30  in  four  years.  This 
is  barely  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  which  was  added 
to  the  financial  burden  of  teachers  in 
1940.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  35  percent  above  the 
1939  level.  These  factors  are  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  the  drive  to 
improve  teachers’  salaries  must 
be  pushed  forward  with  renewed 
study  coupled  with  persistent  co¬ 
operative  action. 
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...have  received  this  large,  fuU-coior  Wall  display 

HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  on  PARADE 


This  has  proven  one  of  the  most  attractive  school  wall 
displays  recently  produced— and  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
about  it.  It  is  lithographed  on  heavy  paper,  in  full 
colors,  and  measures  more  than  eight  feet  wide.  This 
display  can  be  tacked  to  the  wall  full  width,  or  cut 
apart  and  placed  in  narrow  wall  spaces. 

With  the  display  you  will  receive  four  illustrated  lesson 
topics,  tracing  the  development  of  highway  passenger 
travel  through  the  ages— its  ancient  beginning— its 
place  in  American  life  today— its  part  in  World  War  11 
—and  its  post-war  development. 


We  still  have  a  few  thousand  of  these  colorful  displays 
and  lesson  topics  on  hand.  Get  yours  now  and  add  a 
bright  and  interesting  note  to  your  classroom  for  the 
fall  term.  Please  enclose  a  dime  with  the  attached 
coupon  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling  and  mailing. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  Groyhound  Information  Contor*  Room  200, 
113  St.  Clair  Avo.  N.  E.,  Clovolond  14,  Ohio,  for  your  copy  of 
"Highway  Tron»portotion  On  Porodo'*.  Plooso  oncloso  a  oimo 
wroppod  in  papor  to  covor  handling  ond  moiling. 
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ScAmI  ^ciUic  ^eleUc<ut^ 

Its  Peacetime  Rote 


By  Otis  A.  Crosby 
Pres.,  School  Public  Relations  Assn. 


Tins  IS  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  of  articles  on  pubUc  rela¬ 
tions  written  for  the  Review  by  the  foremost  school  public  relations 
director  of  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  activity 
performed  by  teacher  or  administrator,  in  school  or  out,  that  does 
not  affect  public  relations.  The  curriculum,  pupil-teacher  relation¬ 
ships,  discipline,  report  cards,  telephone  conversations,  letters,  club 
activities — all  influence  people  and  affect  the  local  status  of  education. 


Events  of  the  inunediate  past  point 
to  a  world  that  is  slowly  but  surely 
coming  to  more  fully  acknowledge 
the  true  importance  of  good  schools 
and  expert  teachers.  War  has  some¬ 
how  exposed  in  impressive  manner  the 
significance  of  a  full  education  for  all 
people.  Schools  in  the  community  are 
more  and  more  coming  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  investment  and  not  an  assess¬ 
ment. 

Educators  are  viewing  the  whole 
problem  of  peace  and  understanding 
as  one  of  foundation  building.  If,  as 
someone  has  so  impressively  said, 
“The  future  of  this  nation  is  in  the 
hands  of  little  children”,  the  whole 
program  of  peace  hinges  on  the  work 
of  the  schools  fortified  by  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  home  and  the  church.  Of 
importance  is  the  public’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  fundamentals  and  the 
teacher’s  knowledge  of  what  is  best  in 
terms  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
citizenry. 

It  becomes  immediately  obvious  that 
back  of  all  our  peace  plans  must  be 
a  good  school  program  of  continued 
interpretation  and  opinion  sampling. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  our 
program  of  education  is  first  planned 
for  the  good  of  the  child.  This  means 
that  teachers  will  want  to  plan  a 
nnited  program  that  will  concentrate 
on  keeping  the  story  of  educational 
planning  and  progress  flowing  into 
a  school-conscious  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Public. 

Generally  speaking  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  schools  when  they  know  that 
the  schools  are  interested  in  them  and 
their  problems.  Suggestion — develop 
ways  and  means  of  claiming  parents’ 
interest  in  the  program  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  your  schools.  (It  will 
be  necessary  first  to  determine  some¬ 
thing  of  what  they  already  know  about 
your  schools  and  a  little  bit  of  what 
they  want  to  know.)  At  the  outset 
assure  the  publics  of  the  sincere  desire 


to  build  a  school  program  planned 
for  the  most  effective  education  of  all 
— boys,  girls,  adults,  and  especially 
the  returning  veterans.  Seek  the  help 
and  the  advice  of  the  community  in 
planning  a  practical  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  critical  peace  years.  A 
citizens’  advisory  council  on  education 
can  be  of  great  worth  in  this  mammoth 
job. 

No  matter  how  great  the  local  school 
needs  or  how  inadequate  the  school 
employees’  salaries,  emphasis  must 
first  be  -placed  on  a  full  educational 
program  for  every  child.  People 
respond  quickest  to  their  own  felt 
needs.  It  will  be  through  this  channel 
that  appeals  for  school  support  will 
most  surely  reach  sympathetic  and 
responsive  ears.  Every  public  relations 
program  must  repeatedly  assure  par¬ 
ents  and  other  citizens  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  continuously  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  world  and 
that  the  three  R’s  are  the  basis  of 
all  learning  just  as  they  always  were. 
Stress  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  teaching  methods,  in  educational 
text  books,  and  in  school  supplies  and 
equipment.  Let  them  know  that  all  of 
this  has  come  about  as  the  result  of 
careful  and  continuous  scientific 
research. 

From  the  very  outset  it  is  imperative 
that  the  publics  be  informed  of  the 
true  value  of  good  schools  in  the 
community.  Administrators  will  wel¬ 
come  the  help  of  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  in  this  important 
job.  The  message  is  simple — ^learning 
makes  earning,  makes  yearning.  Where 
the  average  of  educational  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  shown  to  be  high  the  earnings 
are  invariably  high  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  are  high.  B^t  illustration  of  this 
is  the  sound  motion  picture  “Pop 
Rings  The  Bell”.  Professionally  pro¬ 
duct,  this  sound  movie  is  available 
for  free  showings  through  your  State 
Education  Association. 


Is  there  any  doctor  you  can  rec¬ 
ommend  for  Johnny's  “science 
trouble”? 


Pension  Resolutions 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

chase  credit  but  may  be  for  what¬ 
ever  years  of  service  the  teacher  had 
established  or  was  establishing 
credit  during  his  former  member¬ 
ship,  if  the  teacher  so  elects. 

The  Board  interprets  the  right  of 
a  member  to  qualify  for  disability 
retirement,  found  in  R.  S.  18:13-57, 
to  mean  that  the  10  years  of  service 
in  the  State  and  the  10  years  that 
a  new-entrant  must  have  been  a 
member  need  not  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  under  the  membership  in 
force  at  the  time  disability  retire¬ 
ment  is  applied  for — but  may  have 
been  rendered  under  a  former  mem¬ 
bership  or  under  former  member¬ 
ships  which  have  been  reinstated. 

Each  person  who  is  a  member  on 
September  1, 1945,  who  had  former¬ 
ly  been  a  member  and  who  has  not 
reinstated  his  former  membership, 
shall  be  allowed  one  year  from 
September  1,  1945  in  order  to  claim 
the  right  to  reinstate  the  credits 
attach^  to  his  former  membership. 

In  order  that  these  new  rules  of  the 
Board  may  be  generally  known  and 
understood  by  the  members  of  the 
fimd,  the  Board  of  Trustees  directs 
that  copies  of  these  rules  shall  be 
mailed  at  an  early  date  to  the  officers 
of  each  school  district,  shall  be 
mailed  to  the  principal  of  each 
school  house  in  the  State  on  or 
before  September  1,  1945,  that  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
shall  be  asked  to  publish  a  copy  of 
these  rules  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review  to 
be  published  in  the  fall  of  1945,  and 
that  the  rules  shall  be  fully  set 
forth  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.” 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


For  nearly  a  half  century  at  Jo$ten*$.  ancient  jewelry  arts  five 
thousand  years  old  have  been  developed  and  refined  by 
precision  methods  to  produce  a  product  of  infinite  beauty, 
supreme  quality. 

Here,  in  this  quiet  countryside,  men  of  special  aptitude  and 
character  have  been  painstakingly  selected  and  trained  ....  and 
thus  have  brought  Josten’s  to  national  leadership. 

Nearly  one  third  of  all  the  high  schools  in  America  annually 
select  Josten  class  rings,  precision-made  for  durability  and 
lasting  beauty. 

Through  the  years  it  has  been  traditional  to  place  customer 
satisfaction  first 


OWATONNA  MINNESOTA 

NEW  JERSEY  REPRESENTATIVES:  GRAOJATE  HOUSE.  34  WALNUT  STREET,  NEWARK  2,  NEW  JERSEY 
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A  SCHOOL  TEACHER? 

By  Harriet  S.  Zucker 
\eif  York  City 


There  is  plenty  of  evidence  today 
that  success  is  partly  dependent  upon 
looking  successful — in  other  words, 
being  appropriately  dressed  for  the 
activity  in  which  one  is  engaged. 
You’ve  heard  the  comment,  “She  looks 
like  a  school  teacher”.  What  does  a 
school  teacher  look  like?  Is  her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  the  badge  of  her 
profession,  or  is  this  a  wrong  concep¬ 
tion? 

Curious  to  know  how  students  them¬ 
selves  feel  about  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  teachers,  Mrs.  Edna  Em¬ 
erson,  clothing  teacher  in  a  large  New 
York  City  high  school  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Dress  for  Person¬ 
ality  of  the  Personality  Guidance  Coun¬ 
selors  Association,  recently  asked 
sixty-four  of  her  students  to  answer  the 
following  question; 

“What  has  impressed  you  most  about 
the  appearance  of  your  teachers  this 
year?” 

The  students  who  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  obviously  were  frank  and  un¬ 
inhibited  in  their  comments  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  summary: 

Critical 

Clothes 

General 

37  Lack  of  neatness 
5  Uneven  hem  line 
5  Clothes  stained 
2  Buttons  missing 
2  Crooked  stocking  seams 
14  Wears  same  clothes  day  in  and 
day  out — monotonous 

Style 

12  Too  young — like  teen-agers 
(sweaters,  etc.) 

10  Dowdy  or  old-fashioned 
9  Too  fancy,  elaborate 

Colors 

13  Too  loud  or  gaudy 

12  Drab,  dark  and  ugly — or  faded 

2  Clashing  shades 

FU 

10  Too  tight  for  figure 
5  Too  baggy  or  long 

Accessories 

3  Too  much  and  cheap  jewelry 
3  Too  much  perfume 

1  Bedraggled  flowers 


Grooming  of  Person 

General 

6  Sloppy  appearance 
Make-up 

8  Too  much  or  badly  applied 

Hair 

16  Untidy — not  combed-looking 

2  Fusses  with  hair 

Posture  and  Figure 

1  Bulges  in  wrong  spots 
1  No  supporting  garments 
1  Carriage  poor 
1  Tugs  at  girdle 

Complimentary 

Clothes 

General 

15  Freshness,  crispness 

5  Variety 

Style 

37  Simple,  tailored  suits  and 
dresses 

Colors 

9  Navy  costume  effective 

7  Well-blended,  not  too  flashy, 
harmonious 

4  Green  dress  attractive 

3  Gray  costume  effective 
3  Black  with  a  contrast 

Fit 

10  Well-fitted  or  enhancing  figure 
Accessories 

16  Blouse  or  dickey,  trim,  simple 

8  Costume  jewelry  simple,  well- 
chosen 

1  Sensible  shoes  (Oxfords) 

Grooming  of  Person 

General 

8  Well-groomed,  neat 
Make-up 

6  Moderate,  carefully  applied, 
natural-looking 

Hair 

3  Tidy,  neat,  well-groomed 

Such  comments  as  “I  just  couldn’t 
listen  to  the  subject  she  taught”  and 
“One  look  at  her  face  and  you  felt 
sorry  for  her”  contrasted  with  “Her 
crisp,  attractive  appearance  made  me 
enjoy  that  class  just  to  look  at  her” 
and  “I  never  cared  for  English  but  1 
found  it  very  interesting  that  term 
because  she  dresses  so  attractively  that 
it  brightened  up  the  room”. 


Sometimes  we  forget  just  how  ef¬ 
fective  our  teaching  can  be.  We  stress 
the  importance  of  personal  grooming 
for  students  and  then  find  they  nat¬ 
urally  apply  the  principles  of  good 
appearance  to  those  about  them  — 
including  the  faculty.  Which  is  just 
another  reason  why  it’s  so  important 
to  make  the  most  of  our  own  personal 
grooming. 

Judging  by  these  •comments,  the 
students  don’t  take  it  for  granted- — 
thank  goodness — that  teachers  must 
have  a  special  look  peculiar  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  They  expect  us  to  look  like 
the  attractive  personalities  we  like  to 
think  we  are! 


I  CREATIVE 
ART 


FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

Any  grade  school  teacher  can  get 
sure  results  with  this  tested  class¬ 
room  creative  art  series  ...  no  special 
skill,  education  or  equipment  needed. 

Eight  books,  carefully  graded 
from  one  to  eight,  are  packed  with 
stimulating  ideas,  easy-to-follow 
methods  and  original  projects  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  including 
many  holiday  suggestions. 

Corresponding  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
uals  detail  every  step  of  instruction 
.  .  .  make  art  as  easy  to  teach  as 
any  other  subject.  Send  for  full-color 
illustrated  circular. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 


200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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George  W,  Wright  s 

Dictionary  Education 

Activity  Movement:  Prank  performing. 

AAA 

Corporal  Punishment:  Pain  inflicted  on  one  end  to 
impress  the  other. 

AAA 

Educational  Workshop:  Toil,  educational  perspiration, 
and  fears. 

AAA 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  Childhood  errors  caused  by 
parental  neglect. 

AAA 

Little  Red  Schoolhouse:  An  institution  which  some¬ 
times  taught  little  read  pupils. 

AAA 

Multiple  Choice:  Teacher  candidates  during  a  depression. 

AAA 

Pediculosis:  Group  activity  trying  to  get  ahead. 

AAA 

Superintendent’s  Office:  A  room  hounded  on  all  sides 
by  principals,  parents,  pupils,  teachers,  tax 
payers,  and  the  bored  of  education. 

AAA 

Theory:  A  thing  that  works  if  you  do. 

A  A. A 

Valedictorian:  The  articulation  of  wishbone  and  back- 
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Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Uaiitif  to 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distina  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education — and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  OfiBcers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospea,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
aedentials,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

NOTE;  Tor  iN  coinwnfract  of  those  mnahle  to  attend  refniar  day 
classes,  emrsn  accepted  toward  the  nnderfradnate  and  ^adaate 
decrees  areoferedlntbeCauJfttnuoH,  toeniniand  Saturday  Sloralas. 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write  the  Keflstrar  •  Broad  and  Montfomerr  Avenue,  PMU 


The  ttiacmiltan  Cmpantf 
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Springboards 

STORIES  THAT  SPEAKERS  CAN  USE 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Edited  by  Darrel  J,  Mase 

Discussion  Permits  Self-Expression 

A  man  in  Boston  noticed  a  newsboy  selling  papers 
at  the  same  place  each  morning.  He  noticed  that  the 
little  fellow  had  a  strong  voice  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
job.  He  said  to  him,  “Where  do  you  get  your  papers, 
son?” 

The  boy  answered,  “Oh,  I  buy  them  down  the  streeL” 

“What  do  you  pay  for  them?” 

“Two  cents!”  responded  the  boy. 

The  man  was  surprised,  “Then  you  don’t  make 
anything  at  all.” 

“No  sir,  but  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  holler”,  came 
the  quick  reply. 

No  Substitute  for  Conscientious  Work 

Two  ministers  were  riding  in  a  taxi  to  the  station, 
and  were  fearful  lest  they  should  miss  their  train.  One 
of  them  pulled  out  his  watch  and  discovered  it  had 
stopped. 

He  exclaimed,  “/  always  had  such  faith  in  that 
watch  r’ 

“In  a  case  like  this,”  answered  the  other  man,  “good 
works  would  evidently  have  answered  the  purpose  better.” 


Governments  Aptly  Defined 

Under  SOCIALISM,  if  you  have  two  cows  you  give 
one  to  your  neighbor. 

Under  COMMUNISM,  if  you  have  two  cows  you  give 
them  to  the  government,  and  the  government  then  gives 
you  some  milk. 

Under  FASCISM,  if  -  you  have  two  cows  you  keep 
the  cows  and  give  the  milk  to  the  government.  The 
government  then  gives  you  some  milk. 

Under  NEW  DEALISM,  if  you  have  two  cows,  you 
shoot  one  and  milk  the  other.  Then  you  pour  the  milk 
down  the  drain. 

Under  NAZISM,  if  you  have  two  cows,  the  govern¬ 
ment  shoots  you  and  keeps  the  cows. 

Under  CAPITALISM,  if  you  have  two  cows  you 
sell  one  and  buy  a  bull. 

Happiness  Follows  Work  Well  Done 

Two  dogs  were  conversing.  Said  the  older  dog,  “Son, 
why  do  you  chase  your  tail  so?”  And  the  younger  dog 
replied,  “Sir,  I  have  studied  philosophy,  and  have  dipped 
into  problems  far  beyond  the  ken  of  most  dogs.  I  believe 
that  happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  life.  I  have  found,  too, 
that  happiness  resides  in  my  tail.  Therefore  I  chase  it, 
and  when  1  catch  it,  I  shall  possess  iu” 

The  older  dog  sadly  shook  his  head.  “Son,  I  too,  in 
my  limited  way,  have  studied  philosophy.  I,  too,  believe 
that  happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  that  happiness 
resides  in  my  tail.  But  I  have  discovered  that  when  I 
chase  it,  it  eludes  me.  But  when  1  go  about  my  business, 
it  follows  right  after  me.” 


MY  SECOND 
NUMBER  BOOK 


By  John  R.  Clark,  Arthur  S.  Otis 
and  Caroline  Hatton  Clark 


MY  FIRST  NUMBER  BOOK 
MY  SECOND  NUMBER  BOOK 

A  sound  and  effective  program  for  beginners 

New  number  books  that  develop  arithmetic  meanings  and  direct 
children  in  the  early  grades  in  effective  uses  of  number.  They 
supply  drill  that  is  the  basis  for  later  successful  work  in  arith¬ 
metic — drill  in  meanings,  in  relationships,  and  in  facts.  Large, 
simple  drawings  and  graphic  devices,  such  as  the  abacus  and 
“slide  rule,”  provide  concreteness  of  imagery.  The  books  employ 
an  essential  minimum  vocabulary  carefully  determined  to  elim¬ 
inate  language  difficulties.  They  make  definite  provision  for 
organized,  sequential  learning  of  arithmetic  and  promote  dis¬ 
covery  and  resourcefulness  in  problem  solving. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York  World  Book  Company  Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 
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You  Get  Out  What  You  Put  In 

The  president  of  a  small  denominational  college  and 
his  family  spent  each  summer  at  their  cottage  in  the 
mountains.  The  natives  learned  that  the  president  was 
an  ordained  minister  and  asked  him  to  preach  the  sermon 
on  a  Sunday  in  August  when  their  minister  was  to  be 
away.  His  son  Tommy,  aged  nine,  went  with  him  up 
the  mountain  where  the  sermon  was  delivered  to  a 
small  but  appreciative  congregation. 

As  the  president  left  the  pulpit,  he  walked  to  the 
back  of  the  church  and  tossed  a  fifty-cent  piece  in  the 
collection  plate.  As  he  started  down  the  mountain  with 
his  son,  one  of  the  natives  called  to  him  to  return  as 
it  was  customary  for  the  minister  to  accept  the  morning 
collection.  The  president  explained  that  he  would  prefer 
that  they  use  the  collection  for  some  worthy  cause  in 
the  church.  The  old  man  persisted.  Rather  than  be 
misunderstood,  the  president  returned  and  was  handed 
the  fifty  cents  he  had  put  on  the  plate. 

As  the  father  and  son  trudged  down  the  mountain. 
Tommy  seemed  to  be  in  thoughtful  meditation.  Finally 
he  turned  to  his  father  and  said,  “Daddy,  if  you  had 
put  more  in  you’d  have  gotten  more  out,  wouldn’t  you?’’ 

Kipling  Had  a  Word  for  It 

When  the  report  went  around  that  Rudyard  Kipling 
was  getting  a  shilling  a  word  for  his  writings,  some 
Oxford  students  attempted  to  “rag”  him.  They  sent  him 
a  shilling,  accompanied  by  this  message: 

“Please  send  us  one  of  your  words.” 

And  right  back  came  the  unexpected  answer: 

“Thanks.” 


Amtricw  UmherMi  Better  Sight  Desk  No.  JJJ 


PVBLIC 


SERVICE 


/  Put  Liie  Into  a  Job 

Whatever  you  want  me  to  do — light  your  lamps 
— run  your  electric  appliances — I’ll  do  it  in¬ 
stantly  and  efficiently.  Call  upon  me  for  any 
task  that  can  be  done  electrically. 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  your  electric  servant 


* 


A-207.45 

lUr  UNITED  STATES  WAK  BONDS  OK  STAMPS 


* 


Let  the  world’s  finest 


£J^r/y//ai 


AMERICAN  Seating  Com- 
■CA.  pany’s  seating  engineers 
will  gladly  help  yon  w  ith  their 
wealth  of  ex|>erience  in  de¬ 
veloping  classroom  and  audi¬ 
torium  arrangements  of  the 
highest  serviceability. 

New  improvements  in 
the"Amerieair’line  w ill  bring  o-ir 

you  still  further  contributions  in  hygienic  comfort,  good 
posture,  and  sight  conser\  ation. 

American  Seating  Company's  school  equipment  is 
built  to  the  very  highest  standards  of  service,  durability 
and  design,  developed  through  many  years  of  lalntra- 
tory  research,  and  maintained  hy  the  most  rigorous 
methods  of  testing. 

Specify  "American”  for  the  world’s  6nest  quality  and 
best  values  in  classroom  seats  and  desks;  auditorium 
chairs;  tables  and  chairs  for  libraries, 
study  halls  or  cafeterias;  assembly 
chairs;  |Mirtahle  folding  or  semi-fold¬ 
ing  chairs;  and  school  bus  seats. 

KEEP  YOI  R  l\  S.  H  IR  BOSDS 


-/nmita/i  Scafi/ia  fo/n/. 


'mtu 


help  you  plan 
better  classrooms 
and  auditoriums 


\ 


I 


Prepared  for 


Contests^  FUnts,  Magazines,  Seminars,  and  Bulletins  Offer  Clues 
to  Better  Teaching  Procedures  and  Interest-Provoking  Activities 


The  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Gray’s 
Classroom  Films  Correlated  W  ith 
School  Programs,  as  revised  by  Dr. 
M.  Brodshaug  and  Miss  M.  Bittman  is 
now  ready  to  help  teachers  integrate 
the  classroom  film  in  school  programs. 

It  shows  the  integration  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Classroom  Films 
with  various  subject-matter  areas  at 
different  grade  levels,  and  describes 
how  the  films  serve  as  dynamic  teach¬ 
ing  media.  Free  from  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Inc.  Films,  20  North  W acker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

AAA 

Coronet  is  more  and  more  adapting 
itself  to  the  educational  field,  and  now- 
offers  a  40  percent  reduced  school 
subscription  rate  and  a  Teacher’s  Guide 
designed  to  facilitate  classroom  use  of 
the  magazine.  Complete  information 
will  be  furnished  by  writing  to  Coronet 
Magazine. 

AAA 

The  Children's  Book  Council,  of  62 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.. 
publishes  a  small  free  folder  entitled 
1945  Children's  Book  Week,  which 
lists  materials  that  can  be  used  in 
observing  Children’s  Book  Week  which 
is  scheduled  for  November  11-17. 
AAA 

Bow  to  Run  a  Film  Library  is  a 
functional  manual  on  the  mechanics  of 
operating  a  16  mm.  classroom  film 
library.  It  is  designed  for  visual  in¬ 
struction  directors  and  can  he  bought 
for  50  cents  from  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  Inc.  Films,  20  N.  W acker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

AAA 

The  Bureau  Of  The  Census,  De/Hirt- 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  sets  of 
State  Bulletins  on  the  1940  Census  to 
about  200  school  libraries  of  New 
Jersey.  The  set  contains  about  fifteen 
bulletins  giving  a  wide  variety  of  sta¬ 
tistical  information.  There  is  no  cost. 
The  bulletins  will  he  issued  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

AAA 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  1.344  Con¬ 
necticut  Avenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
has  available  a  number  of  publications 
offered  free  to  teachers  and  students. 
Among  them  are  UNRRA:  Its  Func¬ 
tion,  Aims,  and  Progress;  Out  of  the 


Bark 


What’s  the  use  of  having  a  sweet 
tooth  if  I  can’t  buy  candy? 


Chaos,  a  shorter,  popular  treatment 
of  UNRRA,  available  in  bulk  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  groups;  UNRRA  in  Out¬ 
line,  a  4-fold  leaflet  available  in  hulk; 
UNRRA  Monthly  Review,  a  multilithed 
monthly  publication;  What  UNRRA  Is 
and  Is  Not;  and  In  the  Wake  of  the 
Armies. 

AAA 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2900 
E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has 
available  16  mm.  sound  prints  of  Spot 
News,  which  shows  how  photos  are 
transmitted  by  wire;  On  the  Air,  reveal¬ 
ing  how  a  radio  program  is  broadcast; 
Heights  and  Depths,  explaining  the 
principles  of  photo  engraving;  How 
You  See  It,  showing  why  motion  pic¬ 


tures  are  seen  in  moti«in;  .Sand  and 
Flame,  showing  the  manufacture  of 
glass;  and  Current  Flashes,  describing 
how  tamed  electricity  does  work. 

AAA 

Here's  How  It’s  Done  is  an  80-page 
guide  to  assist  in  planning  programs 
on  public  affairs  and  making  opinions 
count  in  government.  Costing  SI. 00, 
it  can  be  secured  from  the  Postwar  In¬ 
formation  Exchange,  41  Maiden  Lane, 
Neiv  York  7,  N.  Y. 

AAA 

The  New  York  State  Counselors’  As¬ 
sociation  has  published  a  spiral-bound, 
160-page  Practical  Handbook  for  Coun¬ 
selors  which  is  designed  to  be  of  direti 
assistance  in  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  a  guidance  service  in  a 
public  school.  It  is  priced  at  SI. 50, 
and  can  he  secured  from  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  228  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

AAA 

Symphony  Notes,  a  periodical  pre¬ 
pared  for  lovers  of  music  who  listen  to 
the  General  Motors  Symphony  of  the 
Air,  which  features  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony -lOrchestra,  will  be  mailed  regu¬ 
larly  without  cost  to  individuals 
requesting  it.  The  address  is  Symphony 
Notes,  32nd  Floor,  International  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOARD  OF.iEDUCATlON 
1M5-4A  approved  list  of  "Books  for  Pnb- 
ile  School  Libraries  In  the  City  of  New 
York’MIsts  Marvin  Radnor’s  Twenty-Six 
Soncs  vto  the  Stevenson  Child’s  Garden 
of  Verse  i  *  a  a  a  a 

Tailored  to  the  voices  of  the  children  hy 
Lillian  Walker  Stephens,  Buffalo  Normal, 
as  Syllahns  Chairman,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  a  a  a 
Department,  Book.  Music,  Record  Shops, 
School  Supply  Firms  a  a  a  a 


BRYANT 

if.  A.  Hrjtant 
Thou.  B.  R.  Bryant 
Managrri 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Pennypacker  IttS 


Call  on  our  28  years  of 
counselling  and 
placement  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States 


- ►  TEACHERS  NOW  WANTED  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  OP  EDUCATION  - 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Taaehars  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

We  are  placing  readily  teachers  released  from  the  services. 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  MalorMy,  Mgr. 
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ive  Tight? 

""‘'POfeo/ot, 

J«ctrie  motor  run? 

,,  mokes  on  elecin 


®P«rate? 


'  «*»•*  »"  »'««tric  vacuum  deoner  work? 

etectricSronmoinW" 

temperoW'*’ 


'  '®^ri9erato,  keep  food. 


EVERYDAY  ELECYRICIYY”  CHARYS 
GIVE  YHE  ANSWERS! 


‘Everyday  Electricity”  Charts  are  ideal  for  keeping  your  science 
teaching  constantly  abreast  of  the  times. 

They  illustrate  and  describe  the  theory  and  operation  of 
familiar  electrical  appliances — in  simple,  easy-to-understand 
terms.  They  are  interesting,  factual,  scientifically  accurate — 
prepared  by  Westinghouse  School  Service  experts  who  know 
their  subject  and  who  imderstand  your  teaching  problems. 

“Everyday  Electricity”  Charts  are  printed  on  heavy 
paper,  in  two  colors,  without  advertising  signature. 

Order  your  complete  set  of  9  charts,  today.  L 


S«nd  for  "Teaching  Aid*"  catalog 

Westinghouse  School  Service  offers 
many  other  types  of  free  and  \ow- 
cost  educational  material  —  includ¬ 
ing  “Little  Science  Series”  booklets. 
Science  Wall  Charts,  sound  movies 
and  slide  films.  Mail  coupon  for  free 
“Ibaching  Aids”  catalog. ..and  con¬ 
sult  it  when  ordering  school  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  current  school  year. 


School  Service  (JN-95) 

Westinghouse  Hectric  Corporation 
306  Fourth  Avenue,  P.O.  Uux  1017 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

I  am  encloeinK  S . to  c«»ver  tho  cost  of . sets  of 

9  "Everyday  Electricity”  Charts  at  $1.00  iH;r  set.  Also  scud  free  "Teaching 
Aids”  catalog  (  ) 


Please  make  check  payable  to 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 


Name 


Position 


ouse 


School . 

School  Address 


Tuns  in;  JOHN  CHARIES  THOMAS-Sundoy  3:30  pm,  EWT,  NIC 
TED  MALONE— Mon.  through  fri.,  11:45  am,  EWT,  American  Notwork 


State 


OCTOBER,  1945 
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Education  s 
Party  Line 

Newspaper  headlines  tell  u.s 
That  the  only  way 
To  raise  farm  income 
Is  to  get  *half 
Of  the  farmers  to  come 
Into  the  city. 

They  say  that  one  farmer 
Can  now  do  the  work 
That  was  formerly  done 

By  several. 

The  future  of  our  country 
Seems  to  depend  not  on 
Going  back  to  the  farm 
But  on  getting 
Away  from  the  farms. 

Frankie  and  Johnny  are 
Overalled,  frolicking  sons 
Of  the  soil. 

They  attend  school  most 
Regularly,  and  never  play 
Hookey — unless  staying  at  home 
To  take  care  of  chores 
While  the  men-folk 
Gather  in  the  harvest 
Can  be  called 
By  that  name. 

Their  school,  they’ve  been 
Told,  Is  different 
From  city  schools 
Which  train  pupils  to  fit 
Into  the  myriad  niches 
That  characterize  city 
Ways  of  earning  a  living. 

Their  school  sees  them 
In  the  future  working 
On  the  neighborhood  farms 
And  so  prepares  them 
To  fit  Into  farm  life. 

To  take  care  of  live 
Stock,  to  nurture  the 
Growing  plants,  and  to 
Provide  the  food  stuffs 
That  make  cities  possible. 


8  S  3 


Manual  Training  Teachers  .  . 

F.  P.  M.  Frames 
Have  Cone  to 
War! 

Blades  Still  Available 
...  6  for  25c 

F.P.M.  bladei-  outlast 
all  others.  Cut  at  any 
angle  wood,  iron  or 
bakelite.  Free  samples 
sent  Manual  Training 
Teachers  upon  request. 

F.  P.  MAXSON 

*  3722  N.  Ashland  Ave. 
S  Chicago  Illinois 


But  the  inelasticity  of 
Food  demands,  the  higher 
Rural  birth  rates,  and 
The  greater  productivity  of 
Farmers  seem  to  have 
Brought  Into  their  lives 
Factors  that  will  tend 
To  divide  the  paths 
That  Frankie  and  Johnny 
Will  follow  in  manhood. 
Frankie  will  stay  on 
The  farm  and  with  his 
Training  will  live  a 
Substantial  and  useful 
Life  raising  food  so 
Essential  to  the  people 


Of  the  cities.  In  fact, 

A  portion  of  the  food 

Will  be  purchased  by 

Johnny,  who  will  be 

One  of  the  two  forced 

To  travel  to  the  city 

To  find  an  occupational  pursuit. 

I  wonder  if  Johnny  knows 
That  his  future  job 
Will  be  in  the  city — 

And  I  wonder  if  his 
School  is  preparing  him 
For  his  life  work  as 
Well  as  it  is 
Preparing  Frankie  for 
His. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PICTURES 
ARE  AVAILABLE 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Monticello; 
Stratford,  the  Home  of  the  Lees;  Old 
Dominion  State;  George  Washington's 
Virginia;  Luray  Caverns  and  Shenandoah 
National  Park;  The  Power  Behind  the 
.Nation;  Colonial  National  Historical  Park; 
.Vpples;  All  American;  Natural  Bridge  and 
Historic  Lexington;  Shenandoah  National 
Park;  and  Wonders  of  the  World.  De¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  these  films 
will  be  supplied  upon  request. 


Virginia’s  recreational  facil* 
ities  are  a  noted  feature  .  .  . 
glamourous  beaches,  pano¬ 
ramic  Skyline  Drive,  world- 
renowned  natural  wonders. 
And  there  is  another  feature 
...  in  Virginia,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  labored  for  a  new 
Democracy,  here  are  preserved 
historic  shrines  of  a  mighty 
nation.  Colonial  romances 
without  number  were  enacted 
in  Old  Virginia. 

Preview  your  Virginia  vaca¬ 
tion  via  motion  pictures  —  free, 
except  for  shipping  costs.  Bor¬ 
row  as  many  films  as  you  need 
for  your  school  program. 


VIRGINIA 

CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

Room  809,  914  Capitol  Street 
RICHMOND  19,  VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA  IS  EXCITING  AS  A  VACATION  LAND  .  .  .  SATISfYINC  AS  A  HOME 
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Science  Talent  Search  aptitude  tests 

Entrants  in  the  Science  Talent  Search  must  first  take  an  aptitude 
test  .  .  .  which  determines  their  range  of  scientific  knowledge, 
reasoning  powers,  and  general  aptitude.  High  School 
Seniors  —  both  boys  and  girls  —  can  take  this 
test  right  in  your  own  school, 
early  in  December. 


Essays  on  Scientific  Projects 

Contestants  must  also  write  a  1,000-word  essay  on  the 
topic.  “My  Scientific  Project”— stating  just  what  they 
are  now  doing,  or  plan  to  do,  in  experimentation  or 
research.  These  essays  must  be  submitted  no  later 
than  December  27,  1945. 


any  budding  Scientists 
in  your  Senior  Class? 


IF  ANY  OF  YOUR  SENIORS  show  ex¬ 
ceptional  scientific  aptitude,  by 
all  means  encourage  them  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Fifth  Annual  Science 
Talent  Search,  conducted  to 
discover  the  most  promising 
youthful  scientists  of  tomorrow. 
$1 1,000  in  Westinghouse  Scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  awarded  to  winners 
—plus  260  Honorable  Mentions 
which  often  result  in  scholarship 
offers  from  other  sources. 


Trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  40  Finalists 

Judges  then  select  40  finalists  who  are  invited  to  attend  the 
Science  Talent  Institute  at  the  Nation’s  Capital— as  guests  of 
Westinghouse.  The  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  your  Seniors  to 
attend  the  Science  Talent  Institute, 
meet  famous  scientists,  visit 
places  of  national  interest! 


$11,000  in  Scholarships  to  Winners 

While  in  Washington  they  will  be  interviewed  by  judges 
who  will  award  two  $2,400  Westinghouse  Grand  Science 
Scholarships  —  to  the  most  talented  boy  and  girl  —  and  other 
Westinghouse  Scholarships  of  a  total  value  of  $6,200.  The 
Annual  Science  Talent  Search  is  sponsored  by  the 
Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation  and 
conducted  by  Science  Clubs  of  America. 


ouse 

orncts  iviKYWHim 


Tun*  in:  JOHN  CHARLES  .THOMAS  —  Sunday. 
2:30  pm,  Em,  NBC  •  TED  MALONE  —  Monday 
thru  friday,  11:45  am,  EWT,  A  markon  Notwork 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

!  Science  Clubs  of  America  (STM-105)  ' 

I  1719  N.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  • 

I  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  arrange  to  have  my  abler  Seniors  participate  | 

{  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Science  Talent  Search.  I  have  (number) .  > 

I  students  who  may  enter  the  competition.  i 

{  Name .  Position .  { 

j  (Please  type  or  print)  • 

1  School .  S 

!  School  Address .  J 

{  City .  Zone .  State .  j 


OCTOBER,  1  945 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Colleges  of  New  Jersey 
Possess  Four  Chapters 
Of  Teachers  of  Future 

Four  chapters  of  the  Future 
Teachers  of  America  operate 
in  the  colleges  of  New  Jersey. 
More  than  140  chapters  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  United  States,  with 
3501  members,  according  to 
the  NEA  which  inaugurated 
the  movement  seven  years 
ago. 

New  Jersey  chapters  are  in 
existence  in  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  with  Zora 
Klain  as  adviser;  in  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College,  with 
Mark  Karp  as  adviser;  in 
Rider  College  with  Chester  A.  , 
McKinney  as  adviser;  and  in 
Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  with  Forrest  A.  Irwin  as 
adviser. 

Scholastic  Magazines 
Present  Fifty  Awards 

School  War  Savings  Top  $1,767,0007600  to  Date  as  Teachers  and  Students  ^  ‘  ® 

Are  Congratulated  by  President  Truman  for  Outstanding  Wartime  Service  |  in  the  1944-1945  Scholastic 

Representing  30,000,000  American  school  children,  two  students  from  the  ;  music  competitions  sponsored 
District  of  Columbia  made  the  official  Schools-at-War  report  for  the  past  school  annually  in  high  schools 
year  to  President  Truman  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  tdl  the  Armed  Forces,  throughout  the  United  states 
Since  September,  1944,  19,814  planes,  jeeps,  ambulances,  landing  craft,  etc.,  ‘’^s?hS2ir^Lu?nded^‘"by  the 
have  been  sent  into  action  bearing  the  War  Bond  sponsorship  panel  of  schools,  winners  were  in  ciiffside 
Breaking  all  previous  for  this  magnificent  contribu-  President’s  study  at  the  White  Park,  Cranford,  East  Orange, 

records,  the  War  Savings  of  tion  to  the  fight  for  victory  House  on  July  5  just  before  Elizabeth,  Glen  Ridge,  Hack- 

teachers  and  students  in  the  and  a  just  peace,”  said  Presi-  he  left  for  the  Big  Three  con-  ensack,  Jersey  City,  Kearny, 

past  school  year  have  reached  dent  Hariy  S.  Truman  to  the  ference  in  Potsdam.  Leonia,  Manasquan,  Matta- 

$715,000,000  bringing  the  total  two  District  of  Columbia  stu-  The  official  report  to  the  wan,  Millburn,  Montclair, 

of  their  wartime  savings  to  dents  who  made  the  official  President  as  Commander-in-  Newark,  Nutley,  Plainfield, 

well  over  one  and  three  quar-  report  for  their  classroom  co-  Chief  was  made  in  the  form  Pompton  Lakes,  Princeton, 

ter  billion  dollars.  horts  across  the  country.  of  a  mahogany  plaque  featur-  Rahway,  Ridgewood,  Spring- 

“1  congratulate  the  boys  The  official  presentation  ing  the  Schools-at-War  flag  in  field.  Summit,  Teaneck,  Tren- 

and  girls  and  their  teachers  ceremony  took  place  in  the  a  bronze  medallion.  ton.  West  New  York. 


Roselle  Seniors,  Engulfed  by  Draft, 
Commemorate  Event  with  Gift  Mural 
Painted  from  Life  by  Artist  Turnbull 

The  historical  significance  of  Congress’  lowering  of  the 
draft  age  to  18  years,  in  the  fall  of  1942,  is  depicted  in  the 
form  of  a  mural  on  an  auditorium  side  panel  of  Roselle’s 
Abraham  Clark  High  School. 

'The  mural,  which  shows  how  the  war  interrupted  the 
careers  of  high  school  youth,  was  painted  by  E.  Staniey 
Turnbull,  Millburn  artist,  and  was  presented  to  the  school 
as  a  senior  class  gift. 

So  well  did  the  project  turn  out  that  today  the  mural  is 
considered  only  the  first  of  four  which  some  day  will  fill  all 
the  full-length  auditorium  panels. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  says  Supervising  Principal  George  F.  Frei- 
feld,  listened  to  the  ideas  presented  by  the  students  regard¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the  mural,  and  used  many  of  the 
students  as  models  for  his  preliminary  sketches. 

Much  of  the  mural  was  painted  on  canvas  in  the  high 
school  art  room,  where  the  activity  was  a  source  of  great 
interest  and  learning  to  the  students. 


1942  senior  class  of  Roselle  In  their  class  gift 
reveal  how  war  interrupted  their  schooling. 


Howard  B.  Waxwood,  Jr.,  principal 
of  Princeton’s  Witherspoon  School, 
insists  that  prejudice  can  be  overcome 
through  education  in  one  generation, 
if  all  classrooms  unite  in  the  task.  His 
article,  which  appears  in  the  May 
New  Jersey  Elementary  Principal,  is 
entitled  “Elementary  Education  Must 
Meet  Needs  of  Post-War  World”. 

AAA 

“Teachers  Determine  the  Type  of 
Supervision”,  says  May  McGill  Toom- 
ey,  Columbus  School  principal,  Tren¬ 
ton,  in  an  article  by  that  title 
appearing  in  the  May  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Principal.  She  shows 
that  teachers,  by  their  actions,  can 
secure  any  type  of  supervision  they 
desire. 

AAA 

“A  Schoolman  Considers  the  Future 
of  Nursery  Schools”,  says  the  May- 
June  School  Management,  which  car¬ 
ries  an  article  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
primary  education  by  Kenneth  C. 
Coulter,  Glen  Rock  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  merits  of  nursery  schools, 
according  to  the  ^author,  are  sfill  a 
matter  of  speculation. 


“These  Are  Our  Stumbling  Blocks”, 
says  Leon  Mones,  of  Newark,  as  he 
describes  in  the  May  Clearing  House 
ten  doctrines  that  he  feels  are  still 
handicapping  education. 

AAA 

Evelyn  F.  Bailey,  of  Elizabeth, 
introduces  a  boy  named  Sollie  in  “Miss 
Bruce’s  E.C.A.”,  published  in  the  May 
Clearing  House.  Sollie  really  taught 
the  class,  but  Miss  Bruce  got  the 
credit. 

AAA 

A  “Creative  Writers’  Club”  sets  a 
very  high  standard  for  concentrated 
organizational  activity  plus  the  added 
feature  of  genuine  individual  growth 
and  accomplishment,  says  Harry  D. 
Smith  of  Paterson  writing  in  School 
Activities.  The  article  was  reprinted 
in  the  June  Teachers'  Digest. 

AAA 

“Education’s  Greatest  Gift”,  Charles 
A.  Philhower  s  President’s  Message 
printed  in  the  Review  last  year,  was 
selected  as  a  reprint  article  hy  the 
June  Teachers'  Digest.  In  the  same 
issue  appears  a  reprint  of  a  Review 
article  by  Leone  Amott  Rose  of  North 


Caldwell,  entitled  “Hope;  the  Food 
Teachers  Grow  On”. 

Two  Indispensable  Books 
for  desk  and  classroom  use 


■1^4  WEBSTER’S^ 
COLLEGIATE  X 
MIbB  DICTIONARY-SHi  ei\ 

The  best  handy-.sized  diction-  \ 
ary  because  it  contains  all  the  \ 
j  words  most  commonly  used  in\ 

f  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  ' 

110,000  entries:  1,100  pages:  1,800 
illustrations.  $4.00-18.75. 

WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  SYNON^S 

I  A  new  book,  on  a  new  plan,  de- 
y  signed  to  help  the  student  use 
\  the  right  word  in  the  right 
\  place.  Contains  antonyms. 

\  and  analogous  and  contrast-  HH 
\  ed  words.  908  pages:  alpha- 
\  betical  arrangement. 

Thumb  indexed,  $4.00. 


Both  books  have  been  prepared 
by  the  same  editorial  staff  that  made  WEB¬ 
STER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY,  Second  Edition,  “The  Supreme 
Authority’’  for  classroom  and  library  use. 
Write  for  descriptive  circulars. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SpringfMd,  Mass. 


ANOTHER  "FIRST  ' 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  Rings  the  Bell  Again  with  the  Book  the 
Middle-Grade  Teacher  Has  Been  Looking  for 

THE  THORNDIKE-CENTURY  BEGINNING  DICTIONARY 

's  Completing  This  Popular  Series  of 

THORNDIKE-CENTURY  DICTIONARIES 

'  -•>  FUNdamental  .  .  .  but  also  FUN 

A  DICTIONARY  of  approximately  12,000  entry  words  with 
A  SELF-CONTAINED  METHOD  IN  LEARNING  TO  USE  THE  DICTIONARY 


Through  a  series  of -study  and  work-type  lessons  and  tion  and  apply  the  skill.  Thus  he  is  learning  to  use  a 
games  that  are  fun  for  the  middle-grade  pupil,  he  learns  dictionary  by  using  one  suited  to  his  achievement  level, 
the  techniques  foC'-using  a  dictionary  efficiently.  Elach  not  by  practicing  exercises  in  a  notebook  or  struggling  to 
lesstm  presents  oMe^ 'Skill  at  a  time,  develops  it,  then  interpret  the  adult  phraseology  of  the  regular  dictionary, 
asks  the  child  to  turn  immediately  to  the  dictionary  sec-  fP rite  for  full  information. 

ANOTHER  NEW  PRIMARY  SCIENCE  BOOK  to  follow 

LOOK  AND  LEARN  and  ALL  AROUND  US 

HOW  DO  WE  KNOW?  (Grade  Three) 

Picture  technique  contituied  w  ith  the  addition  of  work-  T . 

type  text.  Information  on  request.  Be  sure  to  give  your  |  v 

school  ptisition  when  writing  us.  L/se  coupon.  ■ 


SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

1 14  East  23nl  Street  New  York  10,  New  York 
Represented  by 

KRKDF.RICK  H.  REA  JAMES  W.  CAMPBELL 

288  Graham  Avenue  40  Lake  View  Drive 

Paterson  1,  New  Jersey  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


SCOTT.  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 
114  Eaat  23rd  Street.  New  York  ia  N.  Y. 


Please  send  information  on 

□  TIIORNDIKECENTI  RY  BEGINNING  DICTIONARY 
(J  HOW  DO  WE  KNOW?  (Third  Grade  Science) 

Position  _ _ _ 

School  Address— _ _ _  _ _ 


New  Jersey 


OCTOBER,  1945 
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In  National  Rehabilitation 


ICE  CREAM 

IS  SERVED  omm 


TO  SERVICEMEN  IN  HOSPITALS  .  .  . 

and  to  war-weary  civilians  .  .  .  Ice 
Cream  supplies  milk  nutrients  ef¬ 
fective  in  promoting  recovery  .  .  . 
and  at  the  same  time  it  also  imparts 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  helpful 
in  building  morale. 

Home  economists  and  teachers  of 
nutrition  know  that  Ice  Cream  is 
liigh  on  the  Army-Navy  list  of 
morale  building  and  nutritive  foods 
. . .  and  that  it  is  considered  an  ideal 
way  to  provide  milk  nutrients. 

The  nutrients  of  Ice  Cream  .  .  . 
calcium  . . .  "complete”  proteins  .  . . 
riboflavin  .  .  .  vitamin  A  .  .  .  are  the 
same  ones  found  in  milk  .  .  .  Na¬ 
ture’s  most  nearly  perfect  food.  To 
the  serviceman  ...  to  the  growing 
child  ...  to  the  tired  civilian  .  .  . 
Ice  Cream  looks  good  .  .  .  tastes 
good  ...  IS  good! 

Durmg  ik*  period  of  Natro.iof  KukabilHatioii 
.  . .  n’t  worfk-wMo  to  ramomkor 

ICE  CREAM  IS  A 
NUTRITIOUS  FOOD 

(and  Morale  Building) 

^  “Ice  Cream  —  Let’a  Find  Out 
About  It”  together  with  a  teach- 
era  aupplement,  a  helpful  teach- 
VA  ing  aid  .  .  .  tent  FREE  on  re- 
quest.  Write  tor  a  copy  to: 
National  Dairy'  Councii,  I)<-pl 
NJER-1045,  111  N. 

Canal  Street,  Chicago 
6,  Illinois  ...  all  o|liajpg|o 
educatioual  organization  pruniot-  ESttaS 
ing  national  hMth  through  bet  ljUya 
ter  understanding  of  dairy  fooili 
and  their  uae. 


Secretaries  Draw  Up 
Plan  to  Supply  Help 
For  Rural  Education 

Blueprint  of  a  plan  to  raise  the  level 
of  rural  education  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  state  educational  journals  has 
been  drawn  up  hy  a  group  of  journal 
editors  and  teacher  association  secre¬ 
taries  from  31  states  who  met  from 
July  9  to  July  21  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kellogg  Foundation.  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Robinson,  Review  editor,  participated. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  unique  organi¬ 
zation,  permanently  staffed,  which  for 
the  first  time  will  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  educating  almost  a  million 
teacher  readers  in  the  needs  and  devel¬ 
opments  in  rural  schools.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  research  and  reports 
pertaining  to  health,  nutrition,  teach¬ 
ing  developments,  school  facilities  and 
financing,  citizenship,  morals,  voca¬ 
tional  and  avocational  interests,  and 
home  relations. 

“Surveys  of  the  last  several  years 
and  reports  of  selective  service  officials 
have  shown  that  persons  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  are  generally  in  poorer  health 
and  more  poorly  equipped  education¬ 
ally  than  those  coming  from  urban 
communities,”  Irving  Pearson,  of 
Springfield,  111.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State  Teacher  Associations,  said  in 
commenting  on  the  new  program. 
"Technological  changes  in  rural  life 
have  brought  about  situations  directly 
affecting  rural  education,  economics, 
j  and  social  conditions.  There  is  every 
I  necessity  for  nation-wide  attention  to 
the  needs  of  rural  education  and  rural 
j  life,  and  to  the  consideration  of  rural- 
I  urban  relations.” 

I  Chairman  W.  P.  King,  Kentucky 
secretary,  commented:  “A  five-month 
survey  of  state  teachers  journals  re¬ 
vealed  that  not  one  of  them  devoted 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  its  space 
to  material  which  would  bear  directly 
on  the  problems  of  the  rural  teacher. 
Yet  there  are  over  12,000,000  pupils 
who  attend  rural  schools  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  more  than  450,000  teachers 
engaged  in  teaching  them. '  In  many 
of  these  schools  the  program  has  not 
changed  in  the  last  50  years. 

“It  is  from  the  rural  communities 
that  an  increasingly  large  proportion 
«>f  the  American  population  emerges; 
it  is  here  that  the  declining  birth  rate 
of  the  cities  is  being  combatted.  Ameri¬ 
ca's  future  lies  in  the  rural  community, 
and  it  is  the  community  most  neglected 
by  educator  and  government  alike.” 


DO  YOU  CHOOSE? 


ONE  of  them  it  the  key  to  financial 
aecurity  and  peace  of  mind  .  .  .  the 
other  will  “lode  the  bam  door  after  the 
horte  it  ttolen.’* 

Becaute  the  latter  can  be  a  mighty  es- 
pentive  propotition,  more  than  20,000 
teachert  have  choten  the  key  to  tecurity 
— TPU  protection. 

A  P-H  (Peerleta-Hotpital)  certificate 
cotta  juat  a  few  centa  a  day  and  provides 
complete  coverage  for  all  illnetset,  acci¬ 
dents  and  quarantine. 

Here  are  tome  typical  P-H  benefits: 
$37.50  per  week  for  Hoapital  Con¬ 
finement 

(or  $S.3S  per  day  betionint  the  ftrat  day) 
$25.00  per  week  for  Accident 
$25.00  per  week  for  Confining  Sick- 

*****  ($10.00  for  ftr»t  week) 

$12.50  per  week  for  Non-Confining 
Sickness 

(befinnins  eighth  day) 

$1,000.00  for  Loss  of  Hands,  Feet 
or  Byes 

Send  coupon  today  for  details  about  the 
liberal  P-H  benefits- 


INJOY 


PROTECTION 


TEACHERS  RROTCCTIVE  UNION 
11*  N.  nUNa  ST..  LANCASTER.  RA. 

Pteaic  tend  me  complete  information 
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Certainly  Congress  has  as  much 
right  and  as  great  a  duty  to  aid 
education  for  general  welfare  as  it 
has  to  aid  people  against  floods,  to 
build  roads,  and  to  construct  power 
and  irrigation  projects  .  .  .  M.  P.  Moe, 
Montana, 

Too  often  the  definition  of  coopera¬ 
tion  is  one-sided.  We  ask  for  it  from 
students;  then,  ourselves  giving  none, 
we  expect  the  impossible  —  willing 
obedience  .  .  .  Dorothy  G.  Park,  Clear¬ 
ing  House. 

We  are  all  of  us  children  of  earth 
— grant  us  that  simple  knowledge. 

If  our  brothers  are  oppressed,  then 
we  are  oppressed.  If  they  hunger, 
we  hunger.  If  their  freedom  is  taken 
away,  our  freedom  is  not  secure. 
Grant  ns  a  conunon  faith  that  man 
shall  know  bread  and  peace,  that  he 
shall  know  Justice  and  righteousness, 
freedom  and  security,  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  an  equal  chance  to  do  his 
best,  not  (mly  in  our  own  lands  but 
throughout  the  worid,  and  in  that 
faith  let  ns  march  toward  the  cleaner 
world  our  hands  can  make. . .  Franklin 
D.  BoosevelPs  Prayer  on  D-Day. 

A  fight  in  the  schoolyard  has  impli¬ 
cations  for  social  studies,  and  so  has 
a  world  at  war  .  .  .  Ralfdi  C.  Preston, 
Elementary  School  Journal. 

Education  is  the  basis  of  genuine 
producticm  of  wealth.  The  cultural 
level  of  the  masses  is  the  foundation 
of  good  business.  .  .  Willis  A.  Sutton. 

Only  the  best  is  good  enough  for 
our  children  and  young  people.  If 
we  can  produce  the  best  for  killing, 
why  can’t  we  produce  the  best  for 
living?  .  .  .  The  Indiana  Teacher. 

Someday  soon  the  three  R’s  of 
popular  ^ucation  may  be  taught 
everywhere  by  a  fourth  R,  meaning 
the  reel  upon  which  is  wound  the 
film  to  tell  junior  America  how  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  do  arithmetic  .  .  . 
Florida  Education  Journal. 

Democratic  attitudes  are  not  built 
incidentally.  They  are  the  result  of 
a  carefully  planned  program  of  teach¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  no  definite  provision 
in  the  curriculum  for  a  school  to  create 
friendliness  toward  others,  mutual 
respect  for  beliefs  other  than  one’s 


own,  and  brotherly  love,  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  undemocratic 
attitudes  often  result  .  .  .  EUgie  Clucas, 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  false  hope  to  believe  that 
victory  itself  will  autonwtically  re¬ 
store  all  that  we  have  lost  in  the  field 
of  education.  Reconversion  Is  as  grave 
a  problem  in  the  classroom  as  it  is 
in  the  workshop. . .  Edward  N.  Scheib- 
erling.  National  Conunander,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion. 


An  analysis  of  automobile  accidents 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  showed  that  only  0.6  per 
cent  of  the  29,000  disabled  drivers 
were  involved  in  accidents  compared 
with  4.5  percent  of  the  2,000,000  physi¬ 
cally  normal  drivers  .  .  .  FrM  M. 
Rosseland  of  Safety  Briefs. 

We  will  get  far  more  for  money 
invested  in  social  security  than  from 
the  billions  spent  for  relief  during  the 
last  depression  .  .  .  Eric  A.  Johnston. 


For  Nursery  and  Primary  Teachers 
interested  in  promoting 
children's  self-expression 

^\^th  letter  writing  more  and  more  pressing  individuality  in  making  up 


recognized  by  educators  as  a  natural 
device  for  self-expression  peihaps 
Susie  Cucumber — the  dog  photo¬ 
graphed  above,  who  corresponds 
with  children  and  schoolrooms  on 
her  list — might  suggest  a  new  sort 
of  Self-expression  Project. 

Susie’s  weekly  letters,  geared  to 
3  to  8  year  ol^’  vocabulary- in¬ 
terest-experience  range  and  enclosed 
small  surprises  (art  or  history  pic¬ 
ture,  seeds  to  plant,  etc.),  might 
prove  a  fresh  spur  to  class  **to  tell 
things  in  own  words* — encourag¬ 
ing  conversational  ability  and  verbal 
self-expression. 

Too,  class  might  be  inspired  to 
correspond  with  Susie — even  ex¬ 


designs  for  own  writing  paper  as 
suggested  by  Susie’s  personalized, 
illustrated  stationery.  Also,  there’s 
her  big  book,  ^Susie  Cucumber — 
She  Writes  Letters.” 

Parents'  Magazine  specially  com¬ 
mends  both  Susie’s  Book  and  Letters. 

Ask  year  librarian  or  bookstore,  if 
interested.  Fer  further  infermatim 
writ*  t*  Susie  Csuwuher^hers*f\at  her 
heme — Fert  Hunt  Read,  Alexandria,, 
Virginia. 

We  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  help¬ 
ful  to  you  just  as  in  the  past 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  has 
been  helpful  to  millions  of  people. 


Remember  this  wrapper ...  /V  is  empty  now 
and  will  stay  so  until  it  is  again  practical 
to  produce  such  peacetime  quality  and  favor  as 
^ Spearmint  chewing  gum. 
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I  BELIEVE  IN  THE  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign 
states;  a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable  established  upon  those  principles 
of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  to  support  its 
constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies. — William  Tyler  Page. 

Summary  , 

William  Tyler  Page,  while  clerk  of  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  won  the  prize  offered  in  1916-17  for  a  national  creed  to  contain 
“the  best  summary  of  the  political  faith  of  America.”  From  more  than  3,000 
manuscripts  the  award  was  made  in  Washington. 

The  author  says:  “The  American’s  Creed  is  a  summing  up,  in  100  words, 
of  the  basic  principles  of  American  political  faith.  It  is  not  an  expression  of 
individual  opinion  upon  the  obligations  and  duties  of  American  citizen  or  with 
respect  to  its  rights  and  privileges.  It’s  a  summary  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  American  political  faith  as  set  forth  in  its  greatest  documents,  its 
worthiest  traditions,  and  by  its  greatest  leaders.” 

Key  Showing  Sources 

“The  United  States  of  America” — Preamble,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

“A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.” — Preamble, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Daniel  Webster’s  speech  in  the  Senate,  January 
25,  1830;  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  speech. 

“Whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” — Thomas 
Jefferson  in  Declaration  of  Independence. 

“A  democracy  in  a  republic.” — James  Madison,  in  The  Federalist,  No.  10; 
Article  X  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

“A  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states.” — “E  pluribus  unum,”  great 
seal  of  the  United  States;  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution. 

“A  perfect  union.” — Preamble  of  the  Constitution. 

“One  and  inseparable.” — Webster’s  speech  in  the'  Senate,  Jan.  26,  18,30. 

“Established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equity,  justice  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.” — Declaration 
of  Independence. 

“I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  h.” — In  substance 
from  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  “The  Man  WiAout  a  Countrv.” 


“To  support  its  constitution.’ 
Statutes  of  Ae  United  States. 


Oath  of  allegiance,  section  17.57,  Revised 


“To  obey  its  laws.” — Washington’s  Farewell  Address;  Article  VI,  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States. 

“To  respect  its  flag.” — National  Anthem,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner;  Army 
and  Navy  regulations;  War  Department  circular  on  flag  etiquette,  April  14.  1917. 

“And  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.” — Oath  of  Allegiance,  section  1757, 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

These  100  inspired  words  are  taught  and  recited  daily  in  the  schools  through¬ 
out  the  continent  and  in  the  insular  possessions.  Mr.  Page  rendered  an  immortal 
service  to  the  people  of  our  country  when,  during  the  World  War  in  1917  he  wrote 
the  American’s  Creed,  declared  to  be  the  most  succinct  and  definite  expression 
of  American  civic  faith  ever  composed;  a  composite  of  fundamental  patriotic 
literature. 


It’s  no  accident  that  motion 
pictures  are  part  of  the  training 
process  of  the  armed  forces.  In 
Navy  courses  it  has  been  found 
that  students  learn  up  to  35% 
more  through  the  use  of  sound 
films— and  that  such  learning  is 
retained  55%  longer. 

This  ability  to  impart  more 
knowledge  in  less  time  for  a 
longer  period  makes  films  a 
powerful  teaching  tooL 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  now  afford  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic  collection  of 
professionally  created,  teacher- 
tested  sound  and  silent  motion 
pictures  ever  designed  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Even  schools  with  small  budg¬ 
ets  can  own  their  own  film 
libraries  —  now  —  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  “Lease-to- 
Own”  plan  — with  year-to-year 
payments  as  low  as  film  rentals 
—  and  with  no  liability  beyond 
the  budget  year. 

Write  today  for  information 
about  this  new  plan.  Ask  to  sec 
previews  of  films,  with  no  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part. 


Encyclopcwdia 
Britannica 
Films  Inc. 


WENDELL  C.  SHIELDS 
1841  Broadway 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Circle  7-2662 
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Our  advertisers  are  friendly 
neighbors  ready  to  serve  teachers 
whenever  called  upon.  The  habit 
of  reading  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  regularly  will  pay  dividends 
to  busy  school  people.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 

66.  “Be  Proud  of  Your  Hands”  is  a 
smartly  colored  wall  chart  accom¬ 
panied  by  attractive  student  fold¬ 
ers  on  hand  care.  This  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  free  teaching  kit 
which  comprises  six,  wall  charts 


MADE  FOR  KHOOLS 
AND  CHURCHES 


Planet  Pictut*es  announce  the 


appointment  of 

KUNZ  MOTION 
PICTURE  SERVICE 

1319  Vine  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

as  distributors  in  the  state  of 
NEW  JERSEY 


(ui  various  phases  of  grooming 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  a  new  teacher’s 
pamphlet  and  four  different  stu¬ 
dents’  leaflets  and  guide  sheets. 
(Bristol-Myers) 

67.  “Pupils’  Railroad  Kit”  available 
free  to  teachers  of  the  5th,  6th  and 
7th  grades.  Contains  captioned 
pictures  for  scrapbooks,  railroad 
“Quiz”  booklet,  picture  booklet, 
historical  materials,  and  other 
information  about  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  railroad  business.  Free 
“Teacher’s  Kit”  also  available 
upon  request.  (Association  of 

^  American  Railroads) 

68.  “Learning  to  Use  Your  Encyclo¬ 
pedia”  is  a  manual  for  use  in  any 
grade  for  one,  two,  or  three  les¬ 
sons.  It  is  accompanied  by  short 
and  simple  exercises  which  may 
be  secured  for  each  child.  (F.  E. 
Compton ) 

69.  “Patchwork  Girl”  Posture  Poster 
in  colors  and  a  set  of  6  Posture 
Posters  “These  Sitting  Ameri¬ 
cans”  in  black  and  white.  De¬ 
signed  for  use  in  the  classroom  to 
assist  teachers  in  maintaining 
helpful  posture.  (American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company) 

70.  One  of  the  most  exciting  of  the 
postwar  plans  is  the  new  General 
Motors  Technical  Center  at  De¬ 
troit.  General  Motors  offers  free 
reprints  of  their  advertisement 
which  tells  the  story  about  it. 

71.  Free  Aviation  Education  Mate¬ 
rials  catalog  available  booklets, 
charts,  etc.,  classified  by  grades. 
(United  Air  Lines) 

72.  “Ice  Cream  —  Let’s  Find  Out 
About  It”  is  told  in  story  form 
and  would  be  helpful  in  the  study 
of  nutrition  in  the  lower  grades. 
Only  one  copy  to  a  teacher  (Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council) 

73.  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 
will  mail  you  information  about 
iheir  10-way  pr«»teclion  accident, 
health,  and  (|uarantine  insurance. 
TCU  will  also  send  you  “<»ut-of- 
ihe-grab-bag”  an  attractive  useful 
little  souvenir,  free  of  charge. 
(Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters) 

74.  Grade  Teacher  will  assist  you  with 
subscriptions  to  any  other  maga¬ 
zines.  Or,  send  40  cents  for  a 
sample  copy  of  The  Grade 
Teacher. 

75.  ('admus  Books  for  EHementary 
School  Children  is  a  graded  list 
of  good  books  for  children  — 
special  edition  of  popular  titles. 
(E.  M.  Hale) 


USE  TfflS  COUPON 
Sute  Teachers  Magazines,  Ine. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenne 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3^  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 

66  «7  68  69  70  71  72  73  74  7.S 


Name  . 

Address  . . 

City . . 

Subject  taught 
School  address 
Enrollment:  Boys... 


State... 

.Grade. 


..Girls... 
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EDUCATION 
FOR  VICTORY 

is  going  to  be  more  diffictilt 
than  education  for  war  tin- 
less  we  keep  alive  in  our 
young  people  an  intelligent  ! 
interest  in  current  events  j 
throughout  the  world  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of 
our  American  heritage  and  , 
culture. 


The  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY  is  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  good  supple- 
mentary  reading  material 
than  ever  before,  and  offers 
the  librarian  and  teacher  a 
very  wide  assortment  of 
books  to  fill  this  need. 


May  we  send  you  FREE 
the  catalog  of  ours  describ¬ 
ing  the  books  best  suited  to 

your  needs?  Just  check,  sign - 

and  mail  this  coupon  today. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Eatt  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

• 

:  Please  send  the  following  catalogs 

•  free : 

S  □  School  Library  Catalog 
S  □  Llppincott-Stoken  1946  Books  for 
{  Boys  and  Olrls 
I  □  Supplementary  Books  for  Home 

■  Economics 

■  □  Approved  Books  for  Catholic 
I  Schools  and  Libraries 

j  □  Elementary  Graded  Library  List 
'  □  Elementary  Check  List  of  Science 
I  and  Nature  Books 

I  □  High  School  Check  List  of  Science 
I  and  Nature  Books 

S  □  LIppincott-Stokee  Library 

•  Bulletin 

I 

•  Name . . 

;  School  . 

i  City . 
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